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The Downward Extension of the 


Kindergarten 


A Unified Policy for Early Education 


By ARNOLD GESELL 
Professor of Child Hygiene, Yale University 


HIS is a year of anniver- 
saries for the kindergarten 
movement. Exactly a 
century ago, in 1825, the 
first Infant School, indeed a nursery 
school, was established by the social 
dreamer, Robert Owen, in Community 
House No. 2, New Harmony, Indiana. 
This school had a brief but significant 
career. It was a British importation. 
A century ago also Froebel was finishing 
his classic, The Education of Man. 
Exactly seventy years ago, in 1855, 
the first Froebelian kindergarten was 
organized in America at Watertown, 
Wisconsin. It was a German importa- 
tion. In that same year Charles 
Dickens wrote a brief article on Infant 
Gardens, commending this unique educa- 
tional invention to his countrymen. In 
that same year also Henry Barnard! 
wrote a report for the Governor of 
Connecticut in which, with the in- 
sight of a really brilliant Yale graduate, 
he characterized the kindergarten as “by 
far the most original, attractive, and 
philosophical form of infant develop- 
ment the world has yet seen.” 


1 Horace Bushnell was a college contemporary 
while Barnard was at Yale. Bushnell became 
famous later as the author of a book of Christian 
Nurture which laid unusual emphasis on the 
spiritual and religious significance of the pre- 
school years of childhood. 
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Fifteen years later, in 1870, William 
T. Harris recommended the adoption of 
the kindergarten as part of the public 
school system of St. Louis, a recom- 
mendation which was heeded. 

Just a half century ago, in 1875, 
Madame Severance’ of Boston,introduced 
the first kindergarten into Los Angeles. 
It was located in a queer old round house 
built by an equally queer old sailor in 
what was then suburban territory, now 
Spring Street near Third Street. The 
house had been converted into a subur- 
ban resort, and although it was sur- 
rounded by a high cactus hedge, it was 
called with true California restraint, 
Garden of Paradise. This was con- 
verted into a child garden. From Santa 
Barbara there came to this kindergarten 
one of the first student teachers, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, who in due time was to 
send Patsy as the first pre-school propa- 
gandist on his educational errand. 
Patsy was not imported. He is indig- 
enous. 

A few more recent items should be 
included in this brief chronology. In 


2 See Pioneers of the Kindergarten in Amer- 
ica. Prepared by the Committee of Nineteen 
of the International Kindergarten Union, Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1924. See also a historical 
note on the Kindergarten in California, by 
Katherine L. McLaughlin, CattpHoop Epuca- 
TION, vol. 1, p. 479. 
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1892, Dr. Budin, a Parisian physician, 
established the first infant welfare con- 
sultation center. This was an unher- 
alded, inconspicuous event; but it 
represented a child hygiene measure of 
profound social importance which has 
been adopted the world over. Kinder- 
gartners are beginning to grasp its sig- 
nificance. 

In 1918, England passed the Educa- 
tion Act, which gave official status to 
nursery schools for children from two to 
five years of age. At about this time the 
first nursery school ventures both in 
England and America were launched. 
At this time too the Board of Education 
of Los Angeles, by a striking innovation, 
took entire responsibility for the parent- 
teachers association day nurseries. Six- 
teen such day nurseries are now part and 
parcel of the public school system of Los 
Angeles. Within the past year High- 
land Park, Michigan, has established a 
tax-supported public nursery school. 

This brings our chronology up to date. 
We need only add that there are two or 
three score enterprises called nursery 
schools now under way in this country. 
For the moment the question of the 
adjustment of the kindergarten to the 
primary school has become _ over- 
shadowed by the question, What shall 
the kindergarten do about younger 
children of nursery age? 

In principle the older question of 
kindergarten-primary readjustment may 
be counted as solved. Much of course 
remains to be done in actual practice and 
in administrative organization, but the 
burden of proof has been clearly shifted 
upon the primary grade. A primary 


school no longer considers itself modern 
unless it is informed with the spirit and 
method of the progressive kindergarten. 

But when we turn in the other direc- 


tion we find a host of unsolved problems. 
When ought a child to go to school? 
What is a school beginner anyway? 
What is the proper kindergarten age, 
five to six or four to six? What about 
the three-year olds? And the two-year 
olds? Where will all this lead us to? 
Where shall we stop? Where shall we 
begin? What will become of the home? 

Perhaps the most perplexing of all 
these questions is this one, What is a 
school beginner? The legal answers are 
most diverse. The school census age 
may vary from three years to seven 
years, the permissive attendance age 
likewise. The compulsory school attend- 
ance age may vary from six in Ohio to 
nine in Oregon. And then we have the 
anomalous situation of about one out of 
every four first graders in the nation 
failing of promotion. Were these failing 
pupils beginners, or were they only trying 
to begin? 

Do not the inherent rights to educa- 
tion available for all persons capable of 
profiting thereby extend below the con- 
ventional kindergarten age? The 
nursery school movement both in Eng- 
land and America has definitely raised 
the issue whether these rights do not 
extend down to the period of infancy. 

We need scarcely fear that the national 
system of education will make a headlong 
wholesale plunge in this direction. Only 
one child out of nine of eligibie age is now 
attending a public kindergarten. There 
is still a great deal of spade work to be 
done with the four and five year age 
groups. In some states their educational 
status is not even recognized. However, 
the steady downward penetration of the 
kindergarten as a question of objectives 
is growing so insistent that it must even 
now be made a problem of school 
administration. 
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There is no escape. Modern scientific 
thought and the whole trend of preven- 
tive medicine are literally forcing us to 
take a revised conception of education. 
In the old-fashioned sense school begins 
when the three R’s begin. But in the 
biological sense education begins with 
infancy. The whole pre-school period 
from birth to the first molars is basically 
an education period quite as consequen- 
tial for social welfare as the years of 
compulsory school attendance. The 
school child is father of the man, but the 
infant is father of the child. Life, 
growth, and education are always in- 
extricably one. School may begin with 
a bang, but education never. 

This is not a mystical but a medical 
and a biological point of view. The 
historic notion of school entrance 
must be steadily replaced by a more 
dynamic conception of school induction, 
and in actual practice by a policy of 
developmental supervision which will 
extend the strands of national education 
down to the nursery. 

A few concrete suggestions concerning 
the réle of the kindergarten in this down- 
ward permeation will presently be 
ventured. 

Historically the kindergarten is com- 
mitted to a policy of downward exten- 
sion. For most of the nineteenth century 
it has been on the frontier fringe of the 
elementary school taking colonial pos- 
session of contiguous territory. With 
each advance there must be a new align- 
ment. The nursery school movement 
may be regarded as a brisk skirmish on 
the first line of pervasion. The logical 
thing is for the kindergarten to assume 
the task of further educational pene- 
tration. The illogical thing would be 
for the kindergarten to curtail its func- 
tions and to remain apart from the great 


educational enterprises which are ger- 
minating in this pre-school field. 

The International Kindergarten Union 
has taken a receptive and sympathetic 
attitude toward the nursery school move- 
ment. By vigorous measures it can do 
much to actively shape that movement 
(the movement needs shaping), and to 
assimilate the best of the nursery school 
into the public system of education. 

Above all, should we not avoid in the 
interests of the pre-school child any un- 
necessary cleavage or independence of 
effort? The great goal ought to be a 
unification of policy for the whole sphere 
of early elementary education, from the 
lower primary to the nethermost level. 
That unification can be accomplished 
only by a courageous reconstruction of 
the kindergarten philosophy to make it 
include the modern fields of health 
supervision, of physical nurture, of men- 
tal hygiene, and of the new develop- 
mental psychology. 

The nursery school as a nursery school 
is not a perfected entity which needs 
to be adopted as such. It is rendering a 
unique, invaluable demonstration of new 
types of educational service which must 
be inaugurated, but it is the service 
even more than the institutional organi- 
zation which compels our attention. 
Moreover, the nursery school must be 
adapted to American conditions with 
due reference to established progressive 
kindergartens. 

Since the nursery school as at present 
constituted is not a finished device 
ready for universal, imitative adoption, 
it should be kept a formative, tentative 
tool. Our problem is not the multipli- 
cation of nursery schools as such; but 
the extension of nursery education and 
parental education. And we must begin 
to think of the Nursery Kindergarten 
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as the means of accomplishing this 
extension. 

The development of nursery educa- 
tion within the public school system 
should not come through the day nurs- 
ery. The day nursery or creche, as a 
semi-custodial arrangement for harbor- 
ing children while mothers work has no 
claim upon the public school. It is 
gravely doubtful from the standpoint of 
public policy whether day nurseries as 
such should ever be annexed to the 
public school system. If children of 
pre-kindergarten age become enrolled 
upon the public school register it should 
be because they and their parents are 
entitled to educational rights. Nursery 
or pre-school education must be kept as 
democratic and be as widely diffused as 
elementary education. 

The history of the nursery school 
movement in England is most instruct- 
ive. With Robert Owen, the cotton 
manufacturer, it was the first impulsive 
reaction to the crushing threat of the 
new factory era. With the McMiilan 
sisters in London it represents a social, 
self-protective adaptation to the forces 
of poverty. Miss Grace Owen also 
recognizes its fundamental significance 
as a public health measure. Education- 
ally the British nursery school is a 
protest against the formalizing and re- 
strictive tendencies of the conventional 
Infant School. Indeed Miss McMillan 
boldly declares that no more infant 
schools shall be established, and prophe- 
sies that the nursery school will super- 
sede all forms of infant school, at least 
in the crowded areas of large cities. 

There you have the blunt fact and 
challenge. There is a chasm between 
the old-fashioned infant school and the 
new order of the nursery school. You 
may find both orders within a stone’s 
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throw. One may see the old type of 
infant school in an ordinary schoolroom 
without even a Froebelian circle on the 
floor, with two or three tiers of long 
wooden desks and equally long darkish 
wooden benches where the young 
children are sitting in ascending rows, 
arranged when immobile like so many 
judges of a tribunal. 

But hard by one may see a real 
nurturing school, bright, free and cheer- 
ful,—like the Princeville Nursery School 
at Bradford, England, modern in archi- 
tecture, generous in equipment, with 
gardens and play spaces, with kitchen 
arrangements, with head showers which 
pour into a shallow runway and make a 
flowing stream for the children to wade 
and splash in. This makes an indelible 
impression of an attractive and original 
form of infant development. The im- 
pression is enhanced by the reflection 
that this is both a public tax-supported 
school and a coéperative neighborhood 
enterprise. ‘This lawn and_ those 
paths,” we are told, ‘“‘and the big flower 
bed bright with bloom that borders the 
veranda are all the voluntary care of the 
fathers of the nursery school toddlers.”’ 
There are also a women’s club number- 
ing eighty mothers, which meets ‘or 
educational and recreational activities; 
an orchestra of a score of boys and men; 
a library and a literary society; a choral 
society and tennis club are afoot—all 
by-products of the nursery school. 

In America I think we may say that 
the nursery school movement, though it 
has received both impulse and inspira- 
tion from overseas, has a different social 
setting. There are likenesses but there 
are also significant differences. The 
achieved position and the potential 
adaptability of the liberal American 
kindergarten constitutes one of those 
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differences. But what the future 
actually holds will hinge upon the success 
with which the kindergarten will re- 
organize its technique to bring the 
nursery child within its fold. 

How can it be done? By cumulative 
experiment and demonstration. The 
kindergarten has been singularly free 
from experimental study. After the 
educational authorities have purchased 
the piano and the supplies they have 
been inclined to grant the kindergarten 
a somewhat detached freedom. Since, 
however, the kindergarten is really the 
recruiting station of the elementary 
school, it ought to be the most active 
and fertile field for experimental educa- 
tion in the administrative sense quite as 
much as in the pedagogical. Nearly all 
the prevailing practices follow the 
same pattern with regard to age require- 
ment, personnel, equipment, program. 

The kindergarten is in danger of crys- 
tallizing into just another schoolroom, 
when to meet the new demands it must 
develop a versatile, multiple technique 
which will bring it into more effective 
contact with a wider range of childhood. 
Instead of becoming fixed as a school- 
room, the kindergarten may evolve into 
an educational service instrument,a kind 
of dispensary which will be staffed to do 
a certain amount of routine, but which 
will be organized and geared to render 
special educational guidance to parents 
and to children of pre-kindergarten 
age. 

This is not as difficult as it sounds, if 
we make an experimental approach to 
the problem and try out possibilities, 
just as home visitation, parental con- 
ferences, and various forms of health 
work are now being tested. It has been 
demonstrated that three-year-old chil- 
dren can be admitted into a kindergarten 


without disaster. There is nothing in- 
herently compulsory about full-time, 
half-time, or daily attendance upon a 
kindergarten. On occasional days, at 
least, the kindergarten might permit the 
five-year-olds to stay at home to make 
room for an anticipatory, preparatory 
contact with a group of the four-year- 
olds who are awaiting enrolment. The 
same possibility applies to three-year- 
olds and to two-year-olds. The prin- 
ciple of all or none has no place in this 
complicated field of social welfare. The 
principle of multiple, even though 
partial, service has more justifiable 
scope. 

With a moderate expenditure of in- 
genuity and funds it would be quite 
possible for the kindergarten to reach a 
larger clientele. If the kindergarten 
should make one effective contact weekly 
with a group of three-year-olds it should 
not be considered a sacrifice. Would 
such a kindergarten not still be doing its 
proper work, in the sense that in another 
year this same group of three-year-olds 
may reach official kindergarten age? 

There is another field for downward 
extension which is beckoning,—that of 
handicapped children of pre-school age. 
The children themselves are not beckon- 
ing, for they cannot make themselves 
articulate. They are neglected to an 
extraordinary degree—the retarded child, 
the crippled child, the deaf or partly 
deaf, the speech defective, the partially 
blind child, the child with serious faults 
of behavior. The nursery school has 
already demonstrated its capacity to 
render great service in this field of con- 
structive mental hygiene. By special 
guidance methods the kindergarten can 
render a similar service. Here some real 
sacrifice must be made, but there will be 
areward. There are many things which 
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we can never learn about the organiza- 
tion of pre-school education until we 
take the pains to go to the educational 
relief of the handicapped pre-school child. 

The interest of leaders of home eco- 
nomics in the nursery school movement 
is a promising and a natural sign of the 
new pre-school trend. Home economics 
has a large share of interest in the situa- 
tion, because pre-school education must 
be brought into relation with home 
making education. Home making 
education cannot be confined to tradi- 
tional domestic science, but must be 
made to include a pre-parental type of 
training in child psychology and child 
hygiene. Codrdination of effort between 
home economics and_ kindergarten 
teachers will therefore promote the de- 
velopment of nursery extension within 
the kindergarten. The kindergarten 
will thus assist in solving the great 
problem of pre-parental education. 

The strategic, the almost em- 
barrassingly strategic position of the 
kindergarten makes such increasing co- 
ordination of effort necessary, unless the 
refuge of isolation is sought. From the 
infant welfare conference which enrolls 
the baby, who is the prospective kinder- 
garten pupil, to the home making junior 
high school course which anticipates the 
care of the baby, there are opportunities 
of educational participation which make 
the downward extension of the kinder- 
garten all but inevitable. 

It will of course be a process of gradual, 
continuous readjustment. The remark- 


able development of kindergarten work 
in connection with consolidated rural 
schools foreshadows what may yet be. 
These rural schools are becoming com- 
munity centers which provide educa- 
tion for adults and children, and render 
public health service. 


The mother, the 


infant, the junior and the senior kinder- 
garten child can all be brought within 
the scope of such a unifying community 
service. Perhaps some gifted rural 
kindergartner with vision may be able 
to demonstrate what might be done in 
the city by a more thoroughly human- 
ized approach to the problem of early 
education. 

As a working hypothesis at least, do we 
not need a conception of a unified, inter- 
related program of early education? 
Organically bound to infant welfare 
health service on the one hand and to 
the primary school on the other, the 
child himself is indivisible. We scarcely 
do justice to his developmental unity 
unless we incorporate into the kinder- 
garten the nurturing types of service 
which the nursery school has helped to 
emphasize. Although the nursery 
school must have full scope to do its 
pioneering work, the kindergarten can 
promote the interests of a unified policy 
by joining in the pioneering and sharing 
its fruits. 

Psychologists, psychiatrists, kinder- 
gartners, primary school teachers, home 
economics instructors, leaders in public 
health, mothers’ clubs, mental hygiene 
societies, have found themselves side by 
side in the new interest in the pre- 
school child. It is not a wave of passing 
interest. It is a fundamental social 
movement springing out of certain bed- 
rock issues of civilized life. 

It is a social movement comparable . 
to the democratization of elementary 
education. America has made an un- 
surpassed large-scale achievement in 
public education. Through her system 
of elementary schools all the school 
children of all the people are reached, 
whether in crowded tenements or in the 


sparsely settled rural regions. In 
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principle, and to a remarkable degree in 
actual fact, every child who may profit 
by ordinary school instruction has an 
opportunity to secure such instruction. 

We must now do something even more 
basic. We must equalize the earlier 
developmental opportunities of earlier 
childhood. This can only be done by 
replacing the historic concept of educa- 
tion with the modern biological concepts 
of development, initiating a policy of 
developmental supervision with the birth 
of the infant and projecting that super- 
vision medically and _ educationally 
throughout the entire period of pre- 
school childhood. Such a system of de- 
velopmental safeguards is part of the fun- 


damental right of the infant of this 
century. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the complexion of future civilization will 
be affected by the manner in which we 
solve the new problems of pre-school and 
pre-parental education. It is because 
these problems concern so vitally the 
home. If we solve them in a mechanical 
or institutional manner, we shall con- 
tinue to segregate age groups in separate 
rooms and detach the young child too 
much from parents and elders. But we 
may envisage a solution which will hu- 
manize education, which will bring in- 
fancy, childhood, youth and maturity 
into new and genial relations. 


To watch, to guide, to keep a firm hand—such is 


the function of the educator. 


He should appear to the 


child not like a barrier of whims, which, if need be, one 
may clear, provided the leap be proportionate to the 
height of the obstacle, but like a transparent wall 
through which may be seen unchanging realities, laws, 
limits, and truths against which no action is possible. 
Thus arises respect, which is the faculty of conceiving 
something greater than ourselves—respect, which 
broadens us and frees us by making us more modest. 
This is the law of education for simplicity. 


—Charles Wagner. 





Habits: Whose Habits? 
Bv ALMA L. BINZEL 


Special Educational Associate, Child Study Association of America 


HADES are 
children. 


very much like 
If you start ’em 

right, they'll go straight.” 

Thus spoke the _ engineer- 
janitor to the new principal. He had 
just finished hanging new shades at her 
office windows. He was fearful for 
their future welfare! 

Yes, shades and children are some- 
what alike. They come to us with the 
capacity for forming habits readily while 
they are still very new. They each have 
their own kinds of habits determined 
somewhat by their respective window 
shade and human being makeups, hence 
one would never mistake shade behavior 
for child-behavior. 

Their kinds of habits are further 
influenced by the pulls, pressures and 
releases which their respective natures 
experience at the hands of human beings. 
And in the case of the child the most 
determining factor of all is his accumu- 
lative organizing reactions to these 
experiences. 

The human beings who exert the in- 
fluences do so largely through their own 
established systems of habits. It is 
these which determine whether or no the 
shade shall roll up on the bias, develop 
creases, breaks and ragged edges that 
mark the ruined shade. It is also these 
which determine whether or no a given 
youngster will form ways that give him 
immediate satisfaction and at the same 
time aid towards his well-being and his 
future worth. 
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Note the need consequently of the 
parallel trends of habit development 
in family life. The child is to form 
sequences of sets of habits as he goes 
through infancy into childhood, then 
adolescence and maturity. The woman 
who has added to her wifehood the 
opportunities and _ responsibilities of 
motherhood must develop a new se- 
quence of sets of habits as she fosters 
the child’s growth from babyhood 
through adolescence. The man who 
was husband and is now father must 
form new sequences also as his growing 
child manifests new needs. 

The final challenge comes to both 
parents when their children launch out 
upon independent careers through educa- 
tion, in work, in marriage, in worship. 
If that challenge is well met, they will 
be among those of whom an ancient 
writer said, “Their children rise up to 
call them blessed.” 

Fortunately the nature of human 
beings (unlike shades) such that 
capacity for and pleasure in forming the 
necessary next habits are present in 
parents as well as in children. There is 
this difference however, the parents 
carry the double responsibility of con- 
sciously training themselves and the 
children. The latter are no more re- 
sponsible for their habits than are the 
window shades! 

But how differently we have treated 
the two! Grown-ups did not, do not, 
ridicule, criticise, nag, scold, humiliate, 
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blame or whip the shade for its biased 
habit. Increasingly, too, they are 
avoiding attempts at re-forming in un- 
intelligent ways, the “biased” habits of 
children. Increasingly they handle 
today the infant, the toddler, the child, 
the adolescent so that they grow natur- 
ally into the habits that constitute added 
stature, grace and knowledge day 
by day. 

These recent tendencies to re-educate 
some children and to educate others into 
right habits call for an understanding 
of habit formation. Among the main 
facts are these: 

The habits that the child has are 
learned ways of behaving. 

The process of learning starts in the 
earliest days and months with the use 
of an inherited way of behaving to some- 
thing within himself, or in his environ- 
ment, or these together. 

The learning is carried a step further 
because he experiences a comeback to 
his use of the inherited behavior pattern. 
That comeback, if satisfactory to the 
particular child, will increase the chances 
for a repetition of the use of the inherited 
action pattern whenever it is called for 
by an inner or outer stimulus. 

When it is used only at such necessary 
times, it can be counted a good habit in 
the sense of a desirable, a healthy habit. 
For instance: 

The habit of sucking at regular times 
and within a given number of minutes 
to secure nourishment is a learned habit. 

It is built upon the inherited way of 
behaving to a feeling of discomfort 
within himself (hunger) and to the re- 
peated regulated offering by his environ- 
ment of the stimulus (nipple). 

The comeback to the earliest uses of 
the inherited pattern of sucking (and 
swallowing) lies in the feeling of comfort 


(satisfaction) that is in marked contrast 
to the previous one of hunger. 

The meaning of this satisfaction be- 
comes an influence for sucking at future 
periodic offerings of the stimulus. 

The habit of taking his meals accord- 
ing to a schedule (his mother’s newly 
acquired habits) is a desirable and 
healthy habit. So far so good. 

Now suppose there is lacking in the 
behavior patterns of his elders one or 
more of the following: knowledge con- 
cerning quantity and suitability of foods, 
needs of quiet handling, dry clothing, 
fresh air, freedom from boredom and 
overstimulation. Discomfort will again 
be experienced. It will manifest itself 
in crying, screaming, howling. Or sup- 
pose there are present in his elders the 
habits of correcting the causes of the dis- 
comfort but not those of listening to the 
noise calmly and hopefully. In either 
case the temptation will be strong to 
offer him a store-provided, a homemade 
or a nature-provided pacifier in the hope 
that the pleasure-giving tactile excitation 
of the lips will result in quieting the 
child to relieve the adults. When fre- 
quent repetition of such extra sucking 
becomes a learned habit, what verdict 
shall be passed on the child’s habit? 
His elder’s habits? (We are not here 
referring to a natural recourse of the 
babe or child himself to thumb-sucking.' 
We are suggesting that the artificially 
induced practice? is dangerous. It must 
be remembered that “associated move- 
ments involving rectum and genitalia’”’ 
are provoked. The resulting pleasur- 


1See Taft, Jessie: Some Undesirable Habits 
and Suggestions for Treatment. Page 4. 
Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia. 

2See Martin and DeGruchy: The Mental 
Training of the Pre-School Age Child. Page 41. 
Harr Wagner, San Francisco. 
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able sensations may become a too fre- 
quently sought experience, arresting the 
child on an infantile form of pleasure- 
seeking behavior.) 

But the final state according to 
twentieth century society demands what 
for want of a better term might be 
called dining (elsewhere than at lunch 
counters and cafeterias)! To this state 
the child progresses via being fed and 
feeding himself with fingers; then from 
cup and spoon; eating with spoon and 
food pusher from plate; then quietly and 
neatly with fork. Gradually he has been 
building up habits also of tasting, 
liking and using new varieties of foods. 
Moreover his gradually acquired habits 
of conversation begin to function so that 
either as guest or host he is a pleasure 
to himself and a delight to his associates. 

It’s a long, long stretch from feeding at 
mother’s breast to being the play-guest 
or hostess at her table. The stretch 
comprises the formation and the integra- 
tion of many sequences of sets of habits 
all of which have their basis in the 
nature of the nervous system and the 
environment in which they develop. 

Another group of important facts in 
habit formation is this one: All the 
tissues, systems, organs, functions of 
the individual have habit forming 
capacities in relation to each other 
because of their connectibility through 
the nervous system. 

The possibilities of making the con- 
nections are many at birth but they are 
increasingly more during the succeeding 
days, weeks, months and years. 

The individual’s behavior ways must 
therefore change as the result both of 
inner growth processes and of outer 
stimulation processes of training and 
education. 

The changing, that is the learning 
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of new habits, is accomplished through 
trials or fumbles containing both success- 
ful and unsuccessful elements. The 
latter are eliminated gradually if they 
yield no satisfaction to the individual; 
they and the former are kept if they 
give him satisfaction. 

In consequence the kind of emotion 
which the child experiences in the earlier 
and later repetitions is extremely im- 
portant from the standpoint of helping 
to or hindering the desired behavior 
from becoming habitual. 

Consider the case of Harry. He is 
four years old. His parents have desired 
of him habits of obedience. They have 
interpreted willing periodic visits to the 
barber shop for hair cuts as one such 
habit. But Harry has according to 
their statement formed a habit of dis- 
obedience which expresses itself in the 
verbal refusal of “I won’t go,” followed 
by screaming and kicking when his 
parents pick him up, take him there 
and hold him in the chair while his hair 
is cut. 

Upon analysis the thought habits of 
the parents reveal that they believe 
that a child should obey his parents 
without question; that when he offers 
resistance they, by superior physical 
strength, must show that they can 
master him, so that he does their 
bidding; that they fear that a change in 
their procedure will seem to him that 
they are giving in to him; that they fear 
this will mean to him that they have 
lost control over him. 

Before Harry will form the desired 
habit, the parents themselves must form 
more desirable ones. Among them will 
be -trying to find out first what this 
child dislikes, fears, misunderstands and 
hence resists about hair cutting, barber 
shops or this barber shop; about barbers 
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or this barber; about shears, clippers, 
etc.; second, whether this resistance is a 
transfer from other situations in which 
they have had their way while he re- 
belled both inwardly and outwardly; 
third, how they can attach pleasant 
thoughts and feelings about going to 
the shop and having hair cut so that 
Harry will go gladly; fourth, what kind 
ot behavior on their part will excite 
willing co6perative behavior on Harry’s 
part in other situations also. 

Consider in contrast the case of 
Marion not quite three years old. She 
had upon two successive occasions re- 
belled against shampooing; her elders 
had achieved cleanliness of her hair and 
scalp but with concern over their manner 
of doing so. Then one elder suggested 
as an introduction to the next shampoo 
that mamma-doll needed one badly. 
“Would Marion like to give her one, 
while her own was being given?” Im- 
mediately the shampoo period took on a 
rosy light; the materials for both were 
prepared; there was no resistance save 
an occasional “Don’t let the soap in my 
eyes.”’ 

A few weeks later another elder intro- 
duced the period with ‘And who is to 
shampoo the hair today, the nurse or 
I?” To this Marion made quick reply, 
“T do it;” and she did. The question, 
“May the nurse help a little; there is a 
place at the back where there is no soap” 
provoked the willingness to receive the 
necessary assistance. 

Still later the period was introduced 
by the nurse’s suggestion that she and 
Marion shampoo at the same time. 
Again there was a happily anticipated 
and executed shampoo with real pride 
in telling and showing just how the rins- 
ing was done. 


The nurse and Marion’s elders are not 
concerned in showing that they have the 
physical strength to put Marion through 
necessary shampoo or other experiences. 
They are desirous of techniques, of 
habits in themselves of managing her, 
hence of training and educating her, so 
that her habitual modes of behaving 
will be harmonious and unified in their 
purpose, their process and their come- 
back. She is to understand and desire 
cleanliness of scalp and hair, she is to 
enjoy acquiring the motor skills of 
lathering, rinsing and drying her own 
hair, she is to feel pleasure at the 
prospect and during the activity and 
joy at its successful accomplishment. 
If her nurse and her other elders in the 
home, and later those who will come to 
her in school can meet her with the right 
kinds of habits of feeling and thinking 
and doing in many other life situations, 
she will respond by learning wholesome 
new habits in healthy ways. 

If they meet her with the wrong kinds 
they will be exerting pressures, pulls and 
releases that will cost them and her 
immediately unnecessary expenditures of 
valuable nervous energy in unhealthy 
fears, antagonisms, arrests, perversions, 
etc. These may accumulate and organ- 
ize in such ways that later they will be 
forced to expression in illnesses, un- 
happiness, inefficiencies and antisocial, 
illegal acts. 

Society asks of all Marions and all 
Harrys many sequences of sets of habits 
as they move from infancy through 
maturity. Society should make possible 
the understanding of their formation so 
that Habit Clinics* for the re-training of 


3See Thom, Douglas: Habit Clinics for the 
Pre-School Child. (Bulletin 135.) Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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the “biased” child and Child Guidance preventive measures through pre-pa- 
Clinics‘ for the re-education of the rental and post-parental education, the 
“almost ruined” youth will be less and readers of Childhood Education under- 
less necessary. What that means in stand. Do they agree with the writer 
‘See Healy and Bronner: Case Studies: that such training will be the outstand- 
Series 1. Judge Baker Foundation, Boston, ing feature of education in the second 
Mass. quarter of the Century of the Child? 


More than one-seventh of our population are school children; of the 
child population two-thirds are of school age. The health of the school 
child is thus a matter that looms large in the public health program of a 
community. If all parents utilized existing knowledge to protect children 
against hazards of ill-health, the necessity for organized health protection 
would be greatly lessened. In our present state of society, however, all 
parents do not surround children with adequate safeguards to health and 
by reason of its collective interest in individual welfare, it is a matter of 
wisdom for the community as a whole to undertake a certain amount of 
activity in this direction. 

* * * * * An elaborate technique of health bulletins, health news 
service, health lecture bureaus and institutes, health cinemas, health ex- 
hibits, and health radiograms has been created to meet this need. These 
instruments are all of assistance in their twofold object, of securing popular 
support for the community health program, and of bringing into contact 
with health clinics of various types the individuals who are in need of their 
service. Mass methods of this kind form, however, but a first step toward 
the goal which is in view. 

* * * * There is another even more “direct and personal agency 
for carrying the gospel of health to the individual in the form adapted to 
that particular individual’s needs” * * * * . This agency maintains in 
the field an army of workers who are in close personal relationship with practi- 
cally every citizen of this land at some time in his life, for six hours a day for 
years at a time—and that during the impressionable period of childhood 
and adolescence. We refer to the school teachers of the country, an army 
about a million strong, who have the opportunity to color irrevocably the 
thoughts and the ideals of our future citizens. 

—From A Health Survey of 86 Cities, published by the American 
Child Health Association. 























Health in Hawau 


By FRANCES LAWRENCE 


EALTH work, as such, in 
in the kindergartens 
of Honolulu _ dates 
back to 1897, when a 
hygiene department of 

the Free Kindergarten and Children’s 
Aid Association was organized. Co- 
operation with the Hygiene Department 
of the Kamehameha School for Hawaiian 
boys and girls, with the assistance of 
many local physicians, made it possible 
at that time 
for the chil- 
dren of the 
kindergar- 
tens to have 
their health 
looked after 
efficiently, 
according to 
the standards 
then in use. 
When it be- 
came impos- 
sible for this 
arrangement 
to continue, 
the Free Kindergarten and Children’s 
Aid Association engaged a trained nurse 
to look after the ailments of its children. 
This proved to be the beginning of dis- 
trict nursing in Honolulu, later developed 
Jo a most efficient public agency by 
Palama Settlement. 

In 1922, Dr. William Emerson of 
Boston held an institute in Honolulu 
regarding nutrition work among school 
children, and started the first kinder- 
garten nutrition class as an experiment in 
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one of the kindergartens. It was so 
very successful, under the enthusiastic 
leadership of Miss Edna Young Bond, 
that it led to nutrition classes being 
started in each one of the ten kinder- 
gartens. At first they were not all as 
successful as we could have wished. It 
requires much experience on the part of 
the teacher in organizing, in weighing 
and measuring and recording accurately, 
and in preparing lessons to interest 
the mothers 
when once 
they come. 
The Inter- 
national In- 
stitute of the 
YY. WG. A. 
has a most 
successful 
nutrition 
worker in 
Mrs. James 
Russell. The 
Free Kinder- 
garten and 
Children’s 
Aid Association has one thousand and 
more children who need nutrition work 
above everything else. It also has 
teachers to do follow up work and to 
organize classes and mothers’ meetings. 
Cooperation, which started in September 
of 1923, has been of advantage to both 
organizations, for it has freed the nu- 
trition worker from the organization 
part of the program so that she can 
give her full time to nutrition work, 
and it gives our kindergarten chil- 
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A Moruers’ MEETING AT THE MOTHER RICE KINDERGARTEN 


These mothers have a well organized club, pay dues, hold meetings besides the mothers’ meetings 
of the kindergarten, and give the director of the kindergarten from ten to forty dollars a month, 


according to the need for equipment. 


dollars as a nest egg for an addition to the pavilion used for the kindergarten. 
cannot attend a meeting, they send the fathers. 


are standing in front in the picture. 


dren the benefit of her rich experience. 
During the first year malnutrition was 
reduced in a most encouraging way. 
The survey made the following Septem- 
ber with almost an entirely new set of 
children, although representing many 
of the same families, showed a drop in 
malnutrition from 49 per cent in Septem- 
ber, 1923, to 32 per cent in September, 
1924, which can only be accounted for by 
the educational work of the Mothers’ 
Meetings and nutrition classes for one 
year. This gain formed the greatest stimu- 
lus to increased efforts for nutrition work. 


They gave an entertainment and put away three hundred 


When the! mothers 
Mrs. James Russell and a Japanese interpreter 


In September, 1924, the Junior League 
girls became interested, perhaps because 
many of them had been kindergartners, 
and offered to provide the salary of an 
assistant for Mrs. Russell. An Institute 
was held for one week in September for 
the members of the Junior League, who, 
in addition, volunteered personal assist- 
ance. The effectiveness of this short 
training is shown in the efficiency of these 
volunteers. They take their engage- 
ment seriously, and if they really cannot 
attend a meeting they send a substitute. 
They have learned to arrange the details 
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of the meeting, to weigh the children 
and record accurately, and they show 
much interest in the mothers and children. 
So far it has been a very great success. 

During September our children were 
all weighed and measured and the red, 
white and blue cards given out. The 
director of the kindergarten made a 
personal visit to the mother of each 
child holding a red card, that is a child 
who is 7 per cent or more under weight, 
and invited her to join a nutrition class 
with her child. Four things the mother 
was asked to agree to: 

1. To permit her child to have a phys- 


ical examination by a physician and do 
whatever he recommended. 

2. To give her child at least one pint 
of milk a day. (This is a very low 
minimum, but it is within the reach of 
every mother.) 

3. To attend every nutrition class 
herself or send an adult as a substitute. 

4. To pay twenty-five cents to join 
the class. 

There were very few refusals. Where 
the mother worked and so could not 
attend the classes, there was usually an 
aunt or an uncle or grandparent who 
could act regularly as substitute. Some- 





A Moruers’ MEETING AT THE KALIHI KINDERGARTEN, WHICH OccUPIES THE GYMNASIUM OF THE 
KattnH1 UNION CHURCH 


This kindergarten has only twenty per cent of malnutrition, which is a low rate. 


Many races 


are represented here, perhaps a greater mixture than in any other Honolulu kindergarten. The 
interest of the mothers in the lesson is apparent in their faces. 
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times we have had as many as eight or 
nine fathers present at a meeting, and 
we almost always have one or two. 
They show as much interest as the 
mothers, if not more, and in cases where 
there is little or no coéperation through 
the mother, the father usually gets 
action when he is appealed to. ‘My 
boy American, I want him to eat the 
kind of food make him a big man,” 
is heard from more than one father. 

These nutrition classes are interesting 
meetings. Each mother usually brings 
anywhere from one to three children of 
pre-kindergarten age. There are several 
nationalities in a class, each one requir- 
ing a different interpreter. So, while 
the babies squirm and wriggle, or cry, 
although they are usually quite good, 
the nutrition worker and the inter- 
preters talk away above the hubbub, 
which would wreck the nerves of most 
of us were we trying to put something 
across in this confusion. Then imagine 
this class set down in a corner of 
one of our large kindergarten rooms, 
with groups of children busy as bees, 
for all of our kindergartens are not so 
fortunate as to have a separate room 
available for this work, and you prob- 
ably will wonder what ever could come 
out of this apparent confusion. But it 
is confusion only to the outsider. Watch 
the parents’ faces as they sit in the midst 
of their wriggling babies! Their eyes 
are intent upon the speaker’s face, they 
have forgotten about the distractions of 
the moment. They have come to find 
out about their children and they are 
learning things they never knew before. 

1. No tea. (This is especially hard 
for the Orientals to believe.) 

2. No coffee. (Equally hard for the 


Portuguese and the Hawaiians.) 
3. No candy. 


4. To bed at seven o’clock. (This 
obviously means no moving picture 
shows even for the mother.) 

5. Drink at least one pint of milk a 
day. 

6. Take a rest in the afternoon. 

These are the very first lessons and 
because they practically mean the break- 
ing up of racial habits, they are the 
hardest to learn. But the results of 
following this program justify all the 
effort and self denials to the parents 
and to the children. 

Along with these nutrition classes for 
the red card children go monthly 
mothers’ meetings for all the mothers of 
each kindergarten. At these meetings 
the value of health habits, use of 
handkerchiefs, personal cleanliness, etc., 
are discussed. Then foods, the kinds, 
preparation and values are taken up. 
Most of the mothers know almost 
nothing about our foodstuffs. Unable 
tu get the foods they are accustomed to, 
they limit themselves to the few they 
know, or ruin the nutritional value of 
what they do buy, often wondering why 
their children refuse to eat them when 
prepared. A favorite dish is a thin 
round steak fried to a crisp brown. So 
the lessons consist of ways of cooking 
meats to preserve the full value in 
nourishment and flavor, the ways of 
cooking vegetables, soups, putting up 
school lunches, value of fruits in the 
diet, and so on ad finitum. 

An interesting incident occurred at 
one of these meetings in which the 
lesson upon fruits was given. Emphasis 
was laid upon the necessity of including 
some sort of fruit in the daily menu 
of the child. After the lesson, samples 
of cooked prunes and apple sauce were 
distributed, but this seemed to cause 
much agitation on the part of one of the 
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fathers. Finally he explained that he 
had been a cook in an American family 
for ten years and had prepared apple 
sauce or prunes or some other fruit for 
the children every day. “But,” he 
added, “I did not know why, so thought 
that this was just the way of the white 
people. How glad I am I came to this 


9 


meeting! 


to be cooked, as in the case of soups. 
Then a previously prepared sample is 
passed about and every one given a taste 
so that the mother may know when she 
has achieved success. The next day 
there is sure to be a run on the market 
upon the particular foodstuffs of that 
lesson. The old Chinese vegetable man 
near one kindergarten was heard to 





TAKING THEIR REST OvUT UNDER THE TREES 


Can you imagine a lovelier resting place? The children are perfectly relaxed, some going to sleep 


every day. The rest period is twenty minutes. 


Mrs. Russell follows a very practical 
method in these lessons. She prepares 
every particle of the dish to be cooked 
before the parent pupils. She brings 
the food as it comes from the market 
and then goes through each process in 
its preparation, leaving nothing to words 
except perhaps the length of time it is 


complain ‘‘Whassa malla? Before no 
too muchee vegetable buy, now arrybody 
like vegetable. No got.” 

Mothers are a little slow in adopting 
the new program, but once they get 
started and begin to see the good results 
there is no holding them back. The 
scales start to creep upward, and so 
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does Mitsui’s disposition. Mother after 
mother will tell how a difficult child, a 
perfect nuisance in the home, has been 
made over into a happy, lovable one, no 
longer a trouble to anyone. 

But this much of the work is only a 
beginning. The white card child is 
usually in pretty good condition, and 
the blue card child we hope will soon 
win a white card with the extra half 
pint of milk and twenty minutes rest 
he has in kindergarten. But the red 


teeth are not awful. Blackened husks 
and decayed roots fill the mouths, ul- 
cerating and aching, interfering with 
sleeping and eating, besides causing 
septic poisoning. 

Thére was absolutely no place in 
Honolulu to turn for help. The child 
entering first grade has his teeth 
attended to, but there is no place to 
take a pre-school child. Many private 
dentists even refuse to take children 
under ten years of age. Publicity 





How Tuese CHILDREN LovE To Pray! 


Here they are on their block horses having a wonderful gallop 


card child often has serious obstacles to 
health, and must, have more assistance 
to get started healthward. The phy- 
sician’s examination shows the presence 
of such obstacles, so the next step is to 
set in motion the machinery which will 
remove them. 

The physician’s examinations show 
that of the red card children a large 
per cent have diseased tonsils or adenoids 
or both, but we found scarcely 1 per cent 
of our one thousand children whose 


brought us the gift of a dental chair with 
a cabinet full of instruments from a 
retiring dentist who loves the children 
of Hawaii. Public spirited dentists 
offered certain hours of work a month, 
so that soon we had enough offers for 
four half days a week. The services of 
a dental hygienist were secured for two 
half days a week to clean the teeth and 
get them ready for the dentist. The 
chair has been installed in one corner of 
the headquarters of the Association in 
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what is officially known as the Dr. 
Whitney Dental Corner. From six to 
eight children can be cared for in one 
morning. 

After the teeth are attended to other 
corrective work will be done as fast as 
possible. The Palama Settlement dis- 
trict nurses will arrange for the removal 
of adenoids and tonsils through the 
Children’s Hospital, attending to the 
after care necessary. 

One of our physicians has offered to 
take the cases which do not respond 
because of some hidden cause and make 
a more thorough examination, which 
may include blood tests, x-ray pictures, 
etc. 

It may seem from this article that all 
our kindergarten teachers do is con- 
nected with nutrition work. In a sense 
that is true, for it is ever present in the 
back of their minds, and of course at 
first they must give much time to 
records, organizing classes and meetings. 
But as they become better trained in 
this work, they see new ways of using it 
for their purposes. It brings the co- 
operation of the parents as nothing else 
will. It actually carries the kinder- 
garten into the home in a very practical 
way. “Johnny, have some candy?” 
“No thank you. I want to get a white 


card, so I cannot eat candy.” Follow- 
ing this we have mothers who ask the 
teacher’s codperation in other things, 
like playing with matches. And so 
there grows up a very close relation 
between the parents and the teachers 
over their children. 

Nor does the weekly class interrupt 
the daily program of the kindergarten 
as much as one would think, for the 
teachers soon form the habit of planning 
special projects, excursions, or special 
material for these days, and the children 
go on, living their life and paying no 
attention to outside things. The 
mothers stay after the class to watch 
their children and this gives the teachers 
an opportunity to explain the meaning 
of what they are trying to do. 

The three deep breaths the children 
take every morning as part of the nutri- 
tion program are already showing in 
straighter backs, fuller chests and better 
postures. 

The children who win a white card in 
kindergarten continue in the white card 
class in the first grade, showing that 
once in good condition it iscomparatively 
easy to stay there, barring accidents. 

You ask if it is worth while. 

Is anything more worth while? 


Teaching must not be a makeshift or a stepping stone to 
some other line of work. It must be entered on for its own 
sake. Its duties are many, its responsibilities are heavy, but its 
opportunities are splendid. Before responding to the call of 
teaching one must ask self whether he or she is fitted in per- 
sonality, character, and zeal to be a teacher. The teacher must 
be true to the highest principles of living. She must be respon- 
sive to a fine conscience. She must be quick to recognize the 
best in life. She must hate sin but not the sinner. She must 
be cosmopolitan and American.—Rev. S. Parke Cadman. 











Department of Nursery Education 


The Nursery Schools of the Merrill-Palmer School 
in Detroit 


By HELEN T. WOOLLEY, Pu. D. 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


HERE are at present three 
nursery schools under the 
management of the Mer- 
rill-Palmer staff, two at the 

headquarters in Detroit and one in Ann 
Arbor, affiliated with the University of 
Michigan. There is a fourth nursery 
school, which is a part of the public 
school system of Highland Park, 
Michigan, with which the Merrill-Palmer 
has codperated closely, and to whose 
establishment it has made a contribu- 
tion. These four schools differ in scope 
and function. Those interested in 
nursery school education may be inter- 
ested in the various experiments in pre- 
school education which are being carried 
on in these centers. 

The two schools in Detroit differ in 
size, in the age of the children, and in 
educational method, in so far as method 
is determined by age. One school has in 
it thirty-five children between the ages 
of three and five years, and the other 
twenty-five children ranging in age from 
eighteen months to four years. The 
schools are alike in that both serve as 
teaching laboratories for the students 
of the Merrill-Palmer School, and both 
serve as centers of research into various 
aspects of the life of the pre-school 
child. 

The students who attend the Merrill- 
Palmer School come from a variety of 
colleges and universities. Most of them 


are sent by their institutions for instruc- 


tion in child life, and they receive full 
credit in their home institutions for the 
work done in Detroit. Some of them 
are undergraduates in their senior or 
junior year, and some of them are 
graduate students. They all have an 
opportunity to serve as observers and 
assistants in the nursery school, and to 
study the children. Courses are offered 
in the growth and nutrition of young 
children, in child psychology and 
methods of training and management, in 
educational method, and in the social 
aspects of child life. The advantages of 
this method of teaching are convincing 
to those who have tried it. The students 
see the processes of growth and develop- 
ment going on from day to day. All 
instruction is vitalized. Every point of 
theory finds its illustration in the 
nursery school. 

The opportunities for research offered 
by a nursery school are endless. The 
effect of the nursery school regime upon 
growth, upon mental development, and 
upon type of social reaction constitutes 
in itself an interesting study. Studies 
of responses to music, of early expression 
in terms of drawing and painting, in 
block construction and in the use of 
tools, yield standards of performance 
which give an insight into the creative 
life of young childhood. A collection 
of the paintings of children between two 
and five years recently attracted the 
interest of artists and art teachers of the 
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city of Detroit. The collection was 
equally illuminating to the student of 
child psychology. 

One important piece of research at the 
Detroit center has beeg the establish- 
ment of a new series of norms of mental 
measurement for young children. 

The nursery school at Ann Arbor was 
established by the Merrill-Palmer 
School with the approval and codpera- 
tion of a Committee of the Faculty of 
the University of Michigan. The Uni- 
versity is not offering courses of study 
of young children, for which the nursery 
school serves as a laboratory. It is, 
however, interested in using the school 
for research by members of the staff 
and graduate students. The school was 
opened the first of March, 1925. During 
the first few months the chief problem 
was one of organization. However, even 
during that brief period, mental and 
physical studies of the children were 
made, and several students from a 
graduate course in sociology volunteered 
for service in the school for the sake of 
studying behavior and personality in 
young childhood. 

The children in the Ann Arbor school 
vary from two years to five inage. The 
school is open to the community, but 
most of the applicants have been children 
of the faculty of the University of 
Michigan. 

The school in Highland Park is of 
special interest as the only one which is 
an integral part of a public school 


system. In this school no research is 
done. Its function is that of a 
teaching laboratory for the high 


school girls. A course in child care 
is required of all high school girls 
during the junior or senior year. They 
are assigned regular periods of observa- 
tion in the nursery school in connection 


with this course. The nursery school 


head teacher helps to plan the course, 
and gives part of the instruction. The 
experiment has been under way just a 
year, but seems to be justifying itself 
splendidly. Though the contact with 
the school is comparatively brief, the 
girls get something of a point of view 
about children and methods of dealing 
with them, as well as a knowledge of the 
basic standards of child care. One 
mother of a student in the class—a 
mother who is herself a leader in the 
social and educational activities of the 
community—reported that the nursery 
school experience had given her daughter 
the most vital and stimulating experi- 
ence of her high school course. 

One other experiment in high school 
courses in child care and training has 
been made this year. A class of sixteen 
girls in one of the large city high schools 
was given a course which consisted of 
one lecture hour a week for a semester, 
and a period of two weeks of full time 
service in the Merrill-Palmer School. 
Both the girls themselves and the high 
school faculty were enthusiastic about 
the result. The students found the 
nursery school a thrilling experience and 
the discussions set them thinking about 
problems of character and personality 
in new and fruitful ways. The high 
school principals of Detroit have already 
formally requested to have work of this 
type introduced into the high school as 
rapidly as possible. 

The official interest of the Merrill- 
Palmer School in the nursery is that of 
the nursery as a teaching laboratory for 
students. However, continued study of 
the effect of the nursery school regime 
upon the children is demonstrating more 
fully every day the educational possi- 
bilities of these pre-school years, and the 
fundamental way in which personality is 
in early childhood becoming crystallized. 








Peter and the Fairies 


By KATHERINE WELLS TABER 


ETER and his mother lived 
all alone in the cottage on 
the hill, or at least Peter 
thought they did. But 

really, behind the stove down among 
the dust lived ever and ever so many 
small people, so very small that Peter 
could not see them. 

Such odd little people these were! 
They were dressed all in brown, and had 
queer, crooked little faces. 

They loved best of all to peep out 
around the edge of the stove to see 
Peter do something naughty. How they 
did jump and skip and caper when 
Peter was naughty! 

Now up in the box in the sunshine 
where Peter’s mother’s geraniums grew 
lived some more little folks. They wore 
the color of the sunlight, and all day long 
they helped to make some one feel more 
happy. 

They gave many a tired bee a rest 
while they gathered his honey for him, 
and every evening they went through 
the fields and gave drinks to all the 
broken flowers that children had picked 
and thrown away. 

They loved Peter—Peter, did not 
know it, but they did. 

When he was especially careful about 
sweeping the floor for his mother or 
about going to bed on time, the little 
fairies would clap their small hands with 
joy and fairly dance in and out among 
the geranium leaves. 

“Peter, lad,” said his mother, late 
one afternoon, “run down to the village 


and get me some potatoes for dinner. 
Ours are all gone.”’ 

Peter did not answer. He was playing 
with a wooden horse that the man down 
the lane had cut for him out of a piece 
of wood. He was having a beautiful 
time making it rock. 

“Peter, dear, do hasten to go. 
late,”’ said his mother again. 

Peter looked up. 

“No,” he said, “I will not go. 
want to play.” 

Everything in the room became very 
quiet. Peter’s mother put down her 
sewing and looked at him. The fairies 
in the geranium box stopped their work 
and lay very still. Even the little 
folks behind the stove stood breathlessly 
waiting to see what would happen 
next. 

“You had better put your toy down, 
and go up to bed,” said Peter’s mother, 
at last. 

And Peter went. He slowly climbed 
the wooden ladder that went up to his 
little room, slowly undressed, and got 
into bed. Out Peter 
could see the sun slowly disappearing 
behind the big tree up on the hill. 
When it had quite gone, he began to think 
about what he had said to his mother. 

For a long time he lay thinking, and 
then suddenly a queer thing happened. 
Peter saw coming over the sides of his 
bed many little people. 
from one side were dressed all in brown, 
and they ran quickly across the knitted 
bed cover to meet some other ones who 
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were coming from the other side. They 
met in the middle of the bed in two 
long lines facing each other, one line so 
dark and brown, the other so shining 
and bright. 

“Who are you?” Peter heard them 
call to each other. 

“We are the fairies who live up in the 
geranium box,” said the little folks on 
one side. 

“And we live behind the stove in the 
dust,” answered the other side. 

For a few minutes there was no sound. 
Then, 

“What are you doing up here?” 
Peter heard them cry to each other. 

“We have come up to tell Peter how 
glad we are that he was naughty this 
afternoon,” said the small brown people. 

“And we have come up to tell him 
never to be naughty again,” said the 
good fairies. 

“But he will be naughty again,” cried 
the others, hopping up and down in glee. 
They loved to quarrel. 

‘Oh, no, he will not.”’ 

“Yes, he will.” 

“But we know he will not.” 

And it was then that the little brown 
folks became so angry that with one big 
jump they were on top of the others, and 
were beginning to fight as hard as ever 
they could. Such a battle as they had. 
Sometimes it seemed as if the little 
brown figures were getting the best of the 
fight, and then again it seemed that the 
others were winning. 

“Go on, go on,” Peter called to the 
good fairies. “I want you to win. 
Go on.” 

Peter sat up in bed. He was very 
much excited. 

“You are winning. Keep on,” he 


called, and then—Peter opened his eyes. 
The sun was shining in at the window. 

“Why, it is morning,’ he said in 
surprise, and he jumped out of bed and 
quickly dressed. 

Downstairs all was quiet. No one 
was up yet. Peter slipped out of the 
door and ran through the sweet morning 
air down the road to the village. 

As he neared the house on his way 
home, he could hear his mother singing 
as she cooked their breakfast. 

“Hello,” he called, ‘mother, here 
are your potatoes.” 

Peter’s mother came to the door. 

“T am sorry,” said Peter, and he hid 
his face for a moment in her apron. 

At the breakfast table he told her what 
had happened up on his bed in the night. 

“And now,” said Peter, “while you 
are washing the dishes, I am going to 
sweep the floor and most especially 
behind the stove.” 

So while his mother washed, he got 
the broom, and carefully swept away 
every bit of dust and cinders from 
behind the stove until the floor was 
very clean. 

“Now they will not want to live 
there,”’ he told himself with much satis- 
faction. 

Peter walked over to the flower box 
in the window. 

“JT must take good care of you, for 
my good fairies live here,” he whispered 
to the geraniums. Peter pulled the 
curtain up high to let the sun come in 
upon the plants. As it came streaming 
in he wondered if the little flashes of 
yellow in the bottom of the box were 
only the sunlight’s rays, or whether he 
could really see many small bright 
figures dancing and smiling to him there. 
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Editor’s Notes 


HE importance of begin- 
nings is rapidly being em- 
phasized in all our educa- 


tional work. For this 
reason we welcome the little book 
“Beginnings of Art in the Public 


Schools” by Miss Margaret E. Mathias. 
Children have here a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of their efforts. Incidentally, 
Miss Mathias is referred to as a super- 
visor of Art who has been converted 
to an understanding of little children, 
a most hopeful sign in the development 
of better supervisors. 


This is the month when many 
teachers find it advisable to give pre- 
liminary tests in reading, so that they 
may know the basis on which to plan 
their work. Suggestions both for 


standardized and informal tests are 
given in Chapter IX of the Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook, Part I, Report of 
the National Committee on Reading. 


A most usable little book called 
“Prevention and Correction of Errors 
in Arithmetic” by Mr. Gary C. Myers, 
emphasizes the fact that an error has 
positive value, that is, having once been 
made, is likely to occur again. The 
point is clearly made that no error 
should be permitted if it can in any 
way be prevented. The old practice 
of telling children to “think” when 
they do not know is heartily condemned. 
They need the correct association with 
the answer immediately if correct bonds 
are to be built up. 


Art in the Primary Grades 


By Cora Z. PARSONS 


NE has always heard a great 
deal said about connecting 
public school work with 
“life,” and making it prac- 

tical. The inference is that so-called 
‘life’? commences when the child leaves 
school instead of the time spent in 
school being an immensely important 
factor in life itself. It this latter 
viewpoint that has established the fact 
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that art is of great benefit to the child’s 
earliest school years, for it is at this 
period that it can best be used as a 
means of expression. He has not yet 
reached the critical period and he has the 
utmost confidence in his ability to do 
anything he desires, and no work with 
brush or pencil is too difficult for his 
undertaking. 

The common acceptance of the word 
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“art” is a picture, but if we consider 
carefully we find that nothing is so 
insignificant that it cannot be made more 
valuable and attractive by the addition 
of the element of beauty. A box might 
be useful if it were a perfect square or an 
oblong where proportions were easily 
discernible; but the box would be just 
as well suited to its purpose and more 
attractive if the proportion were more 
subtle. This brings the child into con- 
structive art. If to constructive art 


In art instruction the possibilities 
of developing the imagination, and 
through that the creativity and original- 
ity of the child, are almost limitless, but 
there should always be in mind that 
originality alone is not art. It is the 
element of beauty obtained through 
arrangement, space, proportion, or 
color that constitutes art. Encourage 
originality, yes, demand it, but do not 
sacrifice beauty of line, arrangement, 
and form to originality. 





Part oF A Circus CONSTRUCTED OF Woop or VARIOUS KINDS By A First GRADE 


The lion was placed in the cage before it was painted. 


It required much thought on the part 


of the entire group to find a way to paint the lion without taking it out of the cage. 


we add decoration, we have the three 
outstanding departments of art, pic- 
torial, decorative, and constructive, all 
of them of the greatest importance to the 
child in the early years of school life, and 
all lying within his possibilities of execu- 
tion in a manner satisfactory to himself. 
This feeling of satisfaction is very vital 
because of the pleasure it gives in 
the finished product, and the encour- 
agement it lends to further under- 
taking. 


I mean by this that the child should 
first be led to express himself; then, 
through questioning and examples of 
something better, be led to improve his 
work and make it more pleasing and 
truthful. However, sometimes a teacher 
is so anxious for good results that she 
forgets that the results for which she is 
looking are only material, and that the 
real aim should be spiritual and mental 
growth. 

Another point that it is well to bear 
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in mind is that the results should be 
those lying within the possibilities of the 
grade of the child doing the work. Do 
not expect eighth grade work from a first 
grade pupil. Just as great an error is to 
set your ideals of the child’s possibilities 
too low. The pupil wants his task to be 
difficult enough so that, in the doing, it 
may enlist his respect and his best 
efforts, and when it is accomplished, he 
may have the satisfaction of having 
done something worth while. 

Art work to be educational must be 
carefully planned. Because of its many 
possibilities, it sometimes is necessary 
to give the plan greater thought than is 
given other subjects. As an example 
of this, take a lesson in illustration: The 
first consideration must be of the subject. 
Will it correlate and add interest and a 
better understanding to some other 
subject? Is the necessary drawing 
within the ability of the child? If not, 
is it possible to lead the child to increased 
power of expression so as to meet the 
requirements of the picture? If there 
is figure work, is it such as appeals to 
the child, or should conventional figures 
be accepted? Are there too many differ- 
ent elements to the picture to hold the 
interest for a long period of study? 
For instance, the picture might require 
a street of trees, a house, several figures, 
and two or three kinds of animals. 
After the child has first drawn the picture 
to establish his own weaknesses and a 
motive for further work, will it require 
too extended study to gain skill to perfect 
the drawing? Will he be so long in 
getting his studies that he forgets or 
loses sight of the starting point? My 
answer would be that if there were too 
many elements in a picture, and you 
required an illustration of this subject 
at this particular time, then select the 
leading features for correction and em- 
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phasis and pass over the other short- 
comings untilat some future time another 
picture presents the same problems. 
For instance, take the tree element. I 
would never have a pupil practice trees 
until he could make a nice eighth grade 
tree; and, never, never would I have him 
copy the teacher’s tree, but I would have 
the class go to the windows or, better, to 
the yard, and led by the teacher observe 
and reproduce trees. At the end of such 
lesson the teacher might draw a tree, 
but not for the pupil to copy. This 
advice holds good in anything that can 
be observed from the yard, the window, 
or within the schoolroom. 

In the drawing of animals, I have 
found it better to use pictures for two 
reasons: First, animals are dangerous to 
have in the schoolroom; second, they are 
inaction and it is difficult to observe them, 
and if quiet and you wish the action in the 
picture, you are not observing the thing 
you want to express in your drawing. 

The best medium must be decided 
upon. This is not an easy matter, 
for so much depends upon your supply, 
where you are going to do your drawing, 
how permanent you want it to be. 
Should it be in color or a black and 
white sketch? Do the children require 
rest by sitting or have they been sitting 
and require the exercise that comes from 
a standing position? Have you access 
to all the color that you want or must 
you be careful? (Oh, so careful, for the 
Board will furnish no more!) Will the 
children get more out of constructing 
the picture in three dimensions than to 
reproduce it in the flat? Illustration 
requires criticism by the pupils. In 
order to carry this out successfully the 
drawings should be large enough so 
that they may be seen from all parts 
of the room if all pupils are doing the 
The most common 


same problem. 
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space is the blackboard. It is the space 
with which all rooms are provided. In 
doing blackboard drawing the young 
child has another advantage. He is 
using his large muscles and learning to 
do things in a big way. 

A material which is very satisfactory 
is unfigured wall-paper, or large sheets 
of paper used by the printer in news- 
paper work. This, of course, requires a 
backing, which may be an easel if your 
equipment permits, or paste may be 
applied to the paper at intervals and it 
may be pasted lightly to the blackboard. 
The paper has three advantages. The 
drawing can be made large, it is more 
permanent, water color or colored 
crayons may be used. Of course every- 
one has access to manila paper, the large 
sheets preferred. I have spoken of me- 
diums, but will add that in connection 
with the large pieces of paper it is most 
satisfactory to use alabastine. It comes 
in a good variety of color, can be mixed 
in quantity and distributed in small 
water color pans, is applied in a broad 
way with a large brush. 

This may seem a great deal of planning 
for a lesson. I grant you it is; but the 
old adage that “you get out of anything 
in proportion to what you put into it”’ 
holds good here and more, for not only 
will you get much more out of the lesson 
but something like forty others will do 
the same. 

There is a kind of illustration that I 
have found most helpful in some lines 
of work. That is the construction out of 
paper of a picture in two or three dimen- 
sions. It helps very much in clarifying 
the concept of some kinds of pictures so 
that the child is able to draw them later 
with pencil or brush. The relative size 
can be brought out in this manner. The 
relationship of one figure to another is 
also better developed than with pencil. 


If you want to represent a group of 
children, a procession, or a game, this 
method is particularly helpful. The 
figures are cut and dressed and stood up 
on a tablet-back or any piece of card- 
board. There are almost as many ways 
of making them stand as there are pupils, 
for each one will find a way if left to 
himself. One of the never ending 
sources of delight to the children has 
been the construction of the circus in 
the spring. There is nothing that the 
pupils will leave out even to the monkey 
on the back of the elephant—or was it 
the camel that accommodated the 
monkey? This project gives an oppor- 
tunity to utilize waste paper or wood 
of any kind. The dressing of the figures 
gives such variety for costumes that 
the child is led incidentally into deco- 
rative art. 

Here again may I emphasize “plan 
your work.” If you do not, and do not 
spend time in talking over things with 
the pupils, this work will resolve itself 
into a clipping exercise, with the em- 
phasis on the clipping, while with good 
planning you will have a most educa- 
tional exercise. 

Decorative and constructive art are 
subjects by themselves but are closely 
interwoven. Decoration should not be 
given as an exercise to little children 
but as a means of making something 
more beautiful. Suitability to purpose 
and simplicity can be the keynote with 
the little child as well as with the one 
of larger growth. Color harmony is such 
an integral part of decoration that one 
cannot be spoken of without the other, 
and still it, too, is a subject by itself 
and can be taught to the smallest child. 

Let me leave this thought with you: 
Work always for spiritual and mental 
growth, and the material growth will come 
in time if you be not weary in well-doing. 





To See Ourselves as Others See Us 


By EDITH M. CLEAVER 


FTER all the day had been as 
hard on you as on the 
teacher. You had not had 
a good time, you were 

bored and very homesick for a place 
of understanding and sympathy. 

She, the teacher—that was the name 
the children called her when talking 
comfortably with each other—com- 
plained that no one listened to her, no 
one understood her. For that matter, 
she did not listen nor understand you. 
So often she said: 

“Now, Teddy, why did you do that?” 

But by the time you had swallowed 
sufficiently to answer, she was saying: 
“You know I said—” and although she 
used many, many words, she made 
very little clear to you. 

She had something she called a 
“callendore,”’ as far away from any door 
as a homesick little boy could imagine. 
On it you made a mark every day and 
sang a song that had a great many 
puzzling words before you came to the 
only interesting part, that of clapping fast, 
then very slowly, and then faster than 
ever. You wished she would do that 
oftener. “The golden rod is yellow,” 
you repeated after her, “the corn is 
turning round—” This action on the 
part of the corn suggested your doing 
likewise. But it was wrong—so many 
things were wrong, for she called out: 

“Teddy, can’t you sit still one 
minute.” You were expected to do 
things that she did, but not to follow the 
corn’s example. 

Later she sang—she sang a great deal; 
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more, you thought, than was necessary— 
about “forming a _ ring.” Very 
pleasantly she urged “Let us form 


aring.” You were willing to oblige her, 
but how? What was it she wanted you 
to do? Some of the children caught 


your hands and you danced around the 
room very happily, but you would like 
to have known what was “forming a 
ring?”’ 

Every little while she said something 
you understood. ‘Would any little boy 
like to chews a game? This was a 
pleasant surprise after what your big 
sister had told you, and your hand went 
up. But She, the teacher, appeared very 
much annoyed when you went to your 
coat pocket and got out your stick of 
Wrigley’s. 

“Now, why did you do that, Teddy?” 
and again not waiting for your explana- 
tion, she went on: “If you’d only listen 
to—” But you did not listen any more, 
it only made you more trouble. 

There was no playing in kindergarten, 
as you had been promised by mother. 
There was something called ‘games”’ 
which might have been fun if there 
weren’t so many things to be remem- 
bered: standing up straight, feet on the 
mark, and worst of all, which was your 
right hand. After all that, it was more 
like work. 

After the longest time you asked: 
“How soon can we go home?” and not 
answering you at all, she said: “It will 
only be a little while until dismissal.” 

But there was one thing she could do: 
She could tell the best stories! 

















Music Department 


GRACE WILBUR CONANT, Editor 


THE BUSY SQUIRREL 
R. A. Minter Bohemian Folk Song 
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Problems, Projects and Practical Ideas 


Under this heading will appear short accounts of successful projects and 


practical suggestions based upon everyday experience. 


The page belongs to 


the everyday teacher and in order to make it a success, every teacher is 
urged to submit at least one helpful suggestion for the benefit of her co- 


workers. 


In the Classroom 


Question: How can kindergarten better 
prepare for first grade? 

Answer: 1. Start the formation of habits 
of hygiene. 

2. Form good school habits of punctual- 
ity, obedience, thoughtfulness of others in 
the hall, playgrounds, etc., and the quick 
and orderly response to school signals, 
such as fire drills. 

3. Train pupils to follow directions and 
to answer questions intelligently. 

4. Stress fluency in language and train 
definitely for correct speech. 


Suggestions for 


Teachers who are just starting a Mothers’ 
Club may find the following suggestions of 
value: 

The program of a well established club 
with which I am familiar consists of an 
opening hymn; reciting of a Mothers’ 
Creed; reading of the records; communica- 
tions, such as letters from those to whom 
flowers have been sent; report of chairman 
of sick committee; report of treasurer; un- 
finished business; entertainment; refresh- 
ments. 

The entertainment usually includes some 
good speaker, as a specialist along some line 
of childhood education, and music. Re- 
freshments are not elaborate, simply cookies 
or sandwiches and tea. Don’t forget the 
tea, for that gives the ‘‘at home’’ feeling 
and brings out sociability. 

In our school, meetings are held only once 
a month on account of meetings of a Parent- 
Teacher Association in the same building, 


5. Give the children opportunity for pur- 
poseful activity in order that they may be 
able to work independently toward a 
definite end. 

6. Encourage and guide the children to 
form habits of self control and ability 
to assume responsibility for classroom 
discipline. 

7. Near the end of the term arouse an 
interest in reading through suggestion and 
interesting materials when the occasion 
permits. 


a Mothers’ Club 
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but once in two weeks would probably hold 
the interest better, if there are not too many 
other outside things. 

The dues are twenty-five cents a year. 
A penny collection is taken each month to 
purchase flowers or fruit for sick members. 
Milk is furnished by the Mothers’ Club 
for the children of the kindergarten. 

The following is the Mothers’ Creed: 


I believe in the eternal importance of the 
home, as the fundamental institution of society. 

I believe in the immeasurable possibilities of 
every boy and girl. 

I believe in the imagination, the trust, the 
hopes, and the ideals which dwell in the hearts 
of all children. 

I believe in the beauty of nature, of art, of 
books, of friendship. 

I believe in the satisfaction of duty, I believe 
in the little homely joys of everyday life. 

I believe in the goodness of the great design 
which lies behind our complex world. 

I believe in the safety and peace which sur- 
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round us all through the ever-brooding love of 


God. 


For the opening hymn the following words 
are used to the tune of America: 


the following way: 
the muslin into a bag. 
the clay dust. Leave over night and in the morning it is ready to use. 
the dry ends of the muslin and roll the clay into a ball without touching it with 
We have made good looking vases and fruits and painted them with 


Dishes have also been made. 


just 


the hands. 
water colors. 


God bless our children dear, 

Their lives with courage cheer, 

All, all are Thine. 

Thine in their tender years, 

Through laughter and through tears, 

And Thine through hopes and fears, 
God bless each one. 


God shield their trusting youth, 
Lead them in paths of truth, 


Savior, we pray. 

Guide Thou their untried feet, 

Full consecration meet, 

Make their lives strong, complete, 
God bless each one. 


For the closing hymn the familiar 
Mothers’ Hymn, beginning “Up to me 
sweet childhood looketh’” is used. This 
may be found in the “Red Jenks Book.” 
Copies should be made and passed around 
for use at the meetings. 


HENRIETTA HANSON, 
Augusta, Maine. 


Safety First 


Watch your step, my children, 
When on the street you go; 
Stop! Look! Listen! 

Shall you go fast or slow? 
“Honk! Honk!” goes the auto, 


“‘Clang! Clang!’’ goes the bell; 
What is it they are saying? 
“Safety First!” they tell. 
Nora H. MILLspAvuGs, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Preparing Clay Dust 


We use clay dust for modeling and I have found that it is easily prepared in 
Put a large quantity in a square of unbleached muslin. 
Put it into a large jardiniere with water enough to cover 
Take 


—BeERTHA Gipson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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From the Foreign Field 


Letter from China 


My work is under the Methodist Church 
and is carried on in connection with the 
Laura Haygood Normal School at Soochow, 
China. The kindergarten training school 
was established about twelve years ago, 
but five years ago the Laura Haygood Nor- 
mal School was established in the same city, 
and the kindergarten training school be- 
came the Department Kindergarten 
Training of this school. There is only one 
other kindergarten teacher here, and at 
present she is giving her time to the elemen- 
tary department, so there is no other for- 
eigner in the kindergarten department. We 
have several good 
kindergarten teachers 
among the Chinese 
and this is a great 
help. The _ kinder- 
garten training and 
the regular elemen- 
tary school training 
are the same, how- 
ever, with the excep- 
tion of the methods 
classes, story-telling 
and subject matter 
classes, and the prac- 
tice teaching, so this 
does not leave too heavy a program for one 
teacher, where you have well trained Chi- 
nese teachers. At the present time I am 
sorry to say we have not a foreign trained 
Chinese teacher in this department, but we 
hope to have in the future. 

We have two kindergartens in connection 
with our Normal School, one for the children 
of those who can afford to pay and one free. 
They are both held in the same building, 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon, 
so the kindergarten room is in use all day 
long. In these two kindergartens together 
we have over one hundred children. Then 
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our mission has kindergartens at other 
centres in the city. Three other missions 
have kindergartens, and there are two 
provincial schools that have Christian 
teachers in their kindergartens. 

We have monthly meetings with the 
kindergartners of the city where we talk 
over plans and programs or subject matter 
of the past month, and possibilities for the 
coming month. 

In connection with our Institutional 
Church in the centre of the city we have a 
kindergarten and it is doing a good piece of 
Baby Welfare work. There have been one 
or two exhibits, and 
many of the mothers 
are greatly interested 
in this work and 
are trying out the 
methods suggested 
with their own babies. 

We have a physical * 
examination ofall our 
kindergarten children 
in our two kinder- 
gartens. ‘The child- 
ren are weighed each 
month, and by talks 
to the mothers, clean- 
ing of teeth, bathing, and one good lunch a 
day for the free kindergarten children, we 
are trying to improve the health of those 
who are below normal, and make good strong 
children of those who are normal. We are 
fortunate in being quite near to our hospital, 
and we can take any of the children at any 
time to the clinic free of charge. 

One thing that we are trying to fight 
against at present mosquitoes and 
malaria. There is much of it around here, 
as this is a very low, hot part of the country. 

Then we are always fighting flies. I 
think you will be interested in a method our 
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Sunday School Superintendent has. (He 
is Chinese, and has high ideals for his 
neighborhood as well as for his country.) 
He offered to pay the Sunday School chil- 
dren for all the flies they could bring in, 
so much a hundred (they have some way of 
measuring them), and the Boy Scouts of the 
High School take charge of this. They pay 
more for flies in April and May than they 
do in the other months. Of course along 
with this they have talks on hygiene and 
how to get rid of flies, and it certainly has 
lessened the flies in our community. This 
has brought the matter before every home 


in the neighborhood, because if the parents 
don’t hear the talks and illustrated lectures, 
they hear about it from the children who 
are “‘swatting”’ the flies! 

You may think we are interested only in 
a health campaign. Where there is so 
much of dirt and disease it does call for a 
lot of work along this line, but our kinder- 
gartens are about like others, I suppose, 
with lots of play and fresh air, because 
these are the things the children cannot get 
in their own homes, many of them. 


Karte B. HACKNEY. 


More News from India 


During the past year, acquaintance has 
been made with so many workers in the 
foreign field that it is hardly possible to 
remember all their names and recall on 
demand the work each is doing without 
some assistance. In the April number 
Dr. Harriet E. Parker’s work at the Bird’s 
Nest, Madura, India, was spoken of and 
the hope that Pappathi, who had grown up 
at the Nest, would some day become a 
kindergarten teacher. 

Soon after the letter was published the 
glad news came from Dr. Parker Vaughn 
that the new Nest for which she had long 
been working and planning was opened on 
January 15th, by the Honorable G. F. 
Paddison, Commissioner of Labour in 
Madras, with the words, ‘‘God bless those 
who Fave made this building possible and 
those who are to live in it.”’ 

Downstairs are the matron, the boys, and 
the babies in the nursery. The girls are up- 
stairs; eleven small ones in the “ Parker’s 
room’”’ and all the larger ones in a row of 
five rooms. On the five big iron girders in 
the lower hall will be painted in Tamil on 
one side, in English on the other, the five 
resolutions of the Declaration of Geneva 
regarding Child Welfare: 

1. Children should be placed in an 
environment in which they can develop 
normally, physically and mentally. 
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2. A child that is hungry should be fed; 
a child that is sick should be cared for; the 
backward child should be encouraged; the 
child that has gone astray should be re- 
claimed; the orphan and the deserted child 
should be given a home and their distress 
relieved. 

3. Children should be the first to receive 
aid in time of distress. 

4. A child must be put in a position to 
earn his living and should be protected 
against exploitation. 

5. Children should be brought up to 
believe that their best qualities must be 
used in the service of their fellows. 

“You will be interested to know that 
as soon as vacation comes Pappathi is to be 
married,” writes Dr. Parker Vaughn. 
“The bridegroom is a Tamil man from 
Palembang, Sumatra. The resident mis- 
sionary was a daughter of this mission, 
so when this young man, who became a 
Christian eight years ago and was thereby 
cut ff from Hindu families into which he 
might have married, consulted her about a 
possible wife, she wrote to Madura. 

“T told her about Pappathi and the man 
was delighted and promptly sent a thousand 
rupees for all expenses, asking no dowry. 
What iuck! At first Pappathi would say 
nothing at all to the proposition—not yes, 
nor no, nor maybe. I was about to drop 
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it when one of the girls came home from 
school in great excitement, saying that 
Pappathi said she was going to be married. 
Then I talked with her again, and found it 
was all right.” 

It was Dr. Parker Vaughn’s idea that 
Pappathi would make a good kindergarten 
teacher as dealing with little children was 
her forte, but when this good offer came it 
seemed best to take it. She passed the 


examination requisite for training as a 
teacher, so if this world’s goods fail her 
at anytime she can take the training and 
support herself. India is a hard country 
for the bachelor maid therefore the mission- 
aries are more than satisfied when their 
girls make good marriages and good homes. 
To make a good Christian home is the very 
best thing possible. 


Glory Kindergarten and Training School, Kobe, Japan, 
(Established in 1889) 


What has been accomplished in 36 years? 

214 students graduated from the Training 
School. 

924 children graduated from the Kinder- 
garten. 

32 students in the Training School to-day; 
with 30 more refused this year because of 
lack of room. 

64 children in the Kindergarten, with a 
long waiting list. 

44 kindergartens in Japan employing our 
graduates. 


Publications: We have translated or writ- 
ten and published thirteen books for use as 
texts in the Kindergartens of Japan. These 
include “A book of Songs,” ‘‘A book of 
Lectures,” “‘ Froebel’s Mother Play,’’ “ Froe- 
bel’s Education of Man” (now in the 5th 
edition), ‘“‘Lamareaux’s Unfolding Life, 
etc. 

Budget: 1924—¥15,773.50 ($7866.75). 

Present Faculty: 15: Foreign 1, Japanese 
14. Annie L. Howe—Principal. Kiso Wa- 
kuyama—Assistant. 


Give, O give, to the heart of the child 
Laughter, dreamtime and sun, 


With gentle rain and breezes mild 
And fun! Oh, mothers fun! 
Bleak days will come, 


When hearts are grown, 


Dark days with nights too long — 


Oh, give! Oh, give! to the bud unblown 


Laughter, dream time and sun. 




















International Kindergarten Union 


New Headquarters 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Officers 


President, Miss ALicE TEMPLE, Chicago, III. 


First Vice-President, Mtiss MARY DABNEY Davis, New York City. 
Second Vice-President, Miss MARION B. BarBour, Chico, Cal. 
Recording Secretary, Miss Louis—E M. ALDER, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cor. Secretary and Treasurer, Miss MAy Murray, Washington, D. C. 
Auditor, Miss GRACE L. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Next Meeting Place 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Report of the Literature Committee 


The Literature Committee of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union worked on 
two projects during the current year. 

First, at the request of the president, the 
committee undertook the preparation of a 
Christmas card to be sold during the coming 
Christmas season as a means of propaganda 
for the I. K. U. and asa source of revenue. 

After careful consideration the committee 
decided upon an illustrated card rather 
than an illuminated sentiment and a card 
that could be profitably sold for ten cents 
as the most practical from the financial 
standpoint. 

The card is now on sale and it is hoped 
that every member will buy samples and 
that she will consider herself an active agent 
to advertise the cards and to encourage 
their sale in her local group. 

Orders for the card will be promptly filled 
by Miss Florence W. Adams, 3201 Avenue 
K, Brooklyn, New York. 

We appeal to the members of the 1. K. U. 
to support this effort of the committee to 
help in a small way the financial condition 
of the organization. 


The second project of the committee 
was to prepare a list of new books or new 
editions published between 1919-1925 which 
would be valuable for use with children 
from four to eight years of age. 

The committee feels very strongly that 
children’s literature is constantly being 
enriched by new publications and that 
frequently much that is worthwhile is not 
introduced to the children through school 
agencies because the teachers lack knowl- 
edge of available material. It was to meet 
this need that the committee prepared this 
list. 

The list is based solely on the judgment 
of the members of the committee and not 
upon the use of the material in a school 
situation though all the books have been 
tested in some way with children by at least 
one member of the committee. 

The committee recommends that this 
list be used as the basis of an experiment 
with children in school situations in both 
the kindergarten and lower primary grades 
in order that tested material may be added 
to the list of story material now endorsed 
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by the I. K. U. We suggest that a large 
group of classroom teachers working under 
the direction of the Literature Committee 
use this material and keep careful records 
of the children’s reactions in order that we 
may know through experience rather than 
through opinion its value in the kinder- 
garten and lower primary grades. 


List oF Books PUBLISHED BETWEEN 1919 AND 
1925, VALUABLE FOR CHILDREN BETWEEN 
THE AGES OF 4 AND 8 


Annotated by Miss Mary Gould Davis, Super- 
visor Story Telling, New York City 
Public Library 


Babbit, Ellen C. More Jataka Tales. Cen- 
tury Co. Simple folk tales, authentic 
and full of humor. 

Baby Peggy's Own Book. F. A. Stokes Co. 
This attractive book has some good stories 
to tell and read aloud. Many of them are 
not found in other collections. 

Bergengren, Ralph. Jane, Joseph and John. 
Atlantic Monthly Press. Little children 
love both verses and pictures of this 
beautiful book. 

Bible. The Children’s Bible. The Macmillan 
Co. The Bible language is used entirely, 
and the selecting is carefully done. 

Bowen, William. Merrimeg. The Macmillan 
Co. A delightful story for little girls. 

Burgess, Thornton W. The Burgess Bird Book. 
Little, Brown & Co. The text will appeal 
to all children and the pictures are in- 


valuable. 
Burgess, Thornton W. The Burgess Flower 
Book. Little, Brown & Co. The best 


of the wild flower books for little children. 

Carrick, Valery. More Russian Picture Tales. 
A. Stokes Co. The second volume of real 
Russian folk tales. They are primitive 
and realistic, and must be carefully selected 
in telling or reading them aloud to little 
children. 

Carrick, Valery. Still More Russian Picture 
Tales. A. Stokes Co. The third and last 
volume of the real Russian folk tales. 

Clark, Margery. The Poppy Seed Cakes. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Aunt Katushka 
comes from the old country to visit little 
Andreshek, with a bright shaw! and five 
pounds of poppy seeds. The pictures by 
Maud and Miska Petersham are charming. 


EDUCATION 


De La Mare, Walter. A Child’s Day. Peacock 
Pie. Henry Holt & Co. Alllittle children 
love these verses by the great English poet. 

Dickens, Charles. The Magic Fishbone. Fred- 
erick Warne Co. A children’s classic, 
given new life by the fascinating pictures 
by F. D. Bedford. 

Edgar, Madalen G. A Treasury of Verses for 
Little Children. The Macmillan Co. A 
new edition, of a delightful anthology for 
little children, illustrated by Willy Pogany. 

Falls, C. B. The A. B. C. Book. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. This has great value as a 
picture book; the drawings of animals are 
excellent. 

Fyleman, Rose. Fairies and Chimneys. The 
Fairy Flute. The Fairy Green. H. Doran 
Co. Lovely verses to read aloud, full of 
music and fairies and the things that all 
children respond to. 

Fyleman, Rose. The Rainbow Cat. H. Doran 
Co. A fanciful tale that little children 
will enjoy. 

Gerson, Virginia. The Happy Heart Family. 
Duffield & Co. The pictured adventures 
of an altogether delightful family. | 

Goldsmith, Oliver. The History of Little Goody 
Two Shoes. The Macmillan Co. A new 
and attractive edition of the old classic. 

Grant, Gordon. The Story of the Ship. Milton 
Bradley Co. A big book with spirited 
pictures in color showing the history of 


ships. 
Grishina, N. Shorty; A Nursery Tale of Nor- 
way. A. Stokes Co. The children love 


this little Norse story and picture book. 

Ivimey, J. W. The Complete Version of Ye 
Three Blind Mice. Frederick Warne & 
Co. A new edition after a long absence 
of a picture book with a deal of humor and a 
lovely English atmosphere. 

Kent, Frances. Puppy Dogs’ Tales. The Mac- 
millan Co. A collection of simple animal 
stories mostly by famous authors. 

Lofting, Hugh. The Story of Doctor Dolittle. 
A. Stokes Co. The first and best of the 
stories about Dr. Dolittle and his animals. 
Delightful for the older children. 

Lofting, Hugh. The Story of Mrs. Tubbs. 
A. Stokes Co. A humorous little story 
that all children enjoy. 

Milne, Alan A. When We Were Very Young. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Charming verses and 
pictures. The fun and the musical quality 
in them fascinate children of all ages. 
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Mitchell, Lucy Sprague. Here and Now Story 


Book. E. P. Dutton & Co. This is one 
of the books that is used more by the 
teachers than by the children. 

Mother Goose. The Jessie Willcox Smith Little 
Mother Goose. Dodd, Mead Co. An 
inexpensive edition of a well selected and 
well illustrated Mother Goose. 

Nursery Rhymes. Alfred A. Knopf. Mother 
Goose with delightful pictures in color by a 
real artist. For the older children. Pic- 
tures by Claud Lovat Fraser. 

Phillips, Ethel C. Wee Ann. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. A story about a real little girl. 

Phillips, Ethel C. Little Friend Lydia. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. A story for little girls 
that begins with a Christmas Tree and ends 
with a picnic. 

Phillips, Ethel C. Humpty Dumpty House. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. A pleasant story, 
for little girls especially. 

Scudder, Horace E. The Bock of Fables and 
Folk-stories. Houghton, Mifflin Co. The 
old folk tales, well told and well illus- 
trated by Maurice Day. 


Smith, E. Boyd. The Country Book. A. Stokes 
Co. This is the best picture book showing 
farm and country life now available. 

Susanna’s Auction. (From the French.) The 
Macmillan Co. A simple story that has 
French atmosphere and humor, and de- 
lightful pictures by the famous French 
artist, Boutet de Monvel. 

Williams, Margery. The Velveteen Rabbit. 

_H. Doran Co. A charming story about a 
velveteen rabbit that “came alive.” The 
pictures are made by the English painter, 
William Nicholson. 

Wynne, Annette. For Days and Days. A. 
Stokes Co. A collection of simple poems 
for the various holidays. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mary Goutp Davis, 

Ciara W. Hunt, 

Lucy SPRAGUE MITCHELL, 

EmMILre PouLtsson, 

GERTRUDE E. SKINNER, 
Marcaret C. Hotmes, Chairman, 


Sale of I. K. U. Reports 


There are in the hands of the I. K. U. 
Secretary a few valuable copies of reports 
of the I. K. U. of past years which are 
offered for sale at the regular price of 
twenty-five cents. Anyone desiring copies 
listed below will please communicate with 
May Murray, Secretary, 1201—16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

1 copy 9th annual report—Boston, 1902 

7 copies 10th annual report—Pittsburgh 

1903 


1 copy 11th annual report—Rochester, 1904 
1 copy 12th annual report—Toronto, 1905 
1 copy 15th annual report—New Orleans, 
1908 
1 copy 16th annual report—Buffalo, 1909 
1 copy 24th annual report—Boston, 1917 
7 copies 25th annual report—Chicago, 1918 
6 copies 26th annual report—Baltimore, 1919 
4 copies 27th annual report—Topeka, 1920 
29 copies 28th annual report—Detroit, 1921 
12 copies 29th annual report—Louisville, 
1922 


SALE OF CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Send to Miss Florence W. Adams, 3201 Avenue K, Brooklyn, N. Y. for 
the I. K. U. Christmas card, prepared by the Literature Committee of the 
I. K. U. for the benefit of the organization. 


2 cal, [2-5 


10 cents 


3 cards......25 cents 
12 cards... . . .$1.00 


Help yourself and help the I. K. U. by purchasing cards early. 
Bring the card before your local club at its first fall meeting. 
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National Education Assoctation, Indtanapolts, 
Indtana 


Department of Kindergarten Education. 


President, EDNA DEAN BAKER, President National Kindergarten and Elementary 


College, Chicago. 


Vice-President, MARGARET C. Hotmes, Assistant Director of Kindergartens, New 


York 


Secretary, FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, Fannie, A. Smith Training School, Bridge- 


port, Conn. 


The Department of Kindergarten Edu- 
cation of the National Education Associa- 
tion held two afternoon sessions in Central 
Christian Church, Indianapolis, as a part 
of the annual convention of the association, 
with the president of the department, Miss 
Edna Dean Baker of Chicago, presiding. 
At both meetings, the kindergartners of 
Indianapolis presented beautiful corsage 
bouquets to the officers and speakers, which 
was only one evidence of the gracious 
hospitality shown all through the meetings. 

At the first session, held June 29th, the 
general topic was The Interpretation of the 
Kindergarten to the Public with a sub-topic 
Twenty-five Years of Kindergarten Progress. 

Miss Lucy Gage of Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn., in an address on Kinder- 
garten Extension, told of the progress made 
in the kindergarten in the last quarter 
century, and gave credit to the pioneer 
workers who blazed the trail which is now 
a well traveled road. 

The second address of the afternoon was 
by Prof. Patty S. Hill of Teachers College, 
New York, on Changes in Method and 
Curriculum. Miss Hill reviewed the 
changes of the past twenty-five years, 
naming six distinct steps in kindergarten 
development. First, the influence of Dr. 
Francis Parker in unifying kindergarten 
and first grade; second, the influence of 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall on the health move- 
ment in the kindergarten; third, the influ- 
ence of Dr. Dewey who helped to recon- 
struct a new order out of the old; fourth, 
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the Montessori appeal for liberty, as the 
condition for growth and self-government; 
fifth, the nursery or pre-school movement, 
giving to the very small child a nurturing 
care that makes a better body and better 
mind for education; sixth, the present mod- 
ern psychological objectives of measuring 
and intelligence tests, records and reports of 
physical and mental health. Miss Hill’s 
paper was a splendid presentation of the 
achievements of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury in childhood education. 

Miss Netta Faris of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., spoke of the 
statistical work of the Bureau and said 
that the increase in kindergarten enroll- 
ment since 1918 has been 144,215. Mrs. 
Minnetta Sammis Leonard of Madison, 
Wis., told of the work in that city and of the 
effort to teach kindergarten principles to the 
mothers in the homes, as well as its reaction 
on children in the grades. 

Mrs. Eliza Blaker of Teachers College, 
Indianapolis, most cordially invited all 
visiting kindergartners to a luncheon at 
the College on Wednesday. Mrs. Blaker 
was greeted with splendid enthusiasm, a 
tribute to her long and efficient educational 
work in this city. Miss Henley then 
invited the delegates to visit the Orchard 
School and see the possibilities of health 
work among the children. 

Miss Ella Ruth Boyce of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., president of the International Kinder- 
garten Union, spoke of two important 
gains which have come to that body during 
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the past year: Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., in the building of the N. E. A. and 
its own official organ, Childhood Education. 

The second session of the Kindergarten 
Department took up the subject of Preseni 
Kindergarten Practice Throughout the Coun- 
try, and the first address was in the form of a 
Report of the Study of Kindergarten Practice 
under the Direction of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Kindergarten Department by 
Mary Dabney Davis, Chairman of the 
Committee. 

This paper was a continuation of ‘Miss 
Davis’ report given last year on A Typical 
Kindergarten Day showing a result of the 
research work of this committee. 

Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, followed with a paper on 
Appraisal of the Study. He commended 
Miss Davis’s work and said that before 
this he had not really known that there was 
such a thing as a curriculum or distinction 
of methods in kindergarten and suggested 
that as we become better acquainted with 
research work in kindergarten, we may 
extend further down. He believed that 
this research will affect not only kinder- 
garten but primary and grade work. 

Miss Alice Temple opened the discussion 
on the Value and Implications of the Study 
on Future Progress. She discussed the 
relative values of a one or two work periods 
in a kindergarten, and also said, “If we 
could join forces with the International 
Kindergarten Union and the Primary Coun- 
cil in our research we would have much to 
offer to the curriculum.” 

Miss Margaret Holmes of New York City 
spoke from the supervisor’s point of view 
as to how this report could be used. 

Miss Jane Joslin of Cleveland, Ohio, 
spoke from the class room teacher’s point of 
view and said that the teacher needs en- 
couragement and support, needs to be 
relieved from the habit of overwork, the 
handling of too many children a day, thus 
leaving time for more intelligent study. 
She believes that the crux of the whole 
matter is that there are no standards to 


determine the number of children under one 
teacher. The teacher also needs liberation 
from the attitude of pathological seriousness 
which is characteristic of the average edu- 
cator. She needs release from the domina- 
tion of many opinions and more freedom to 
arrive at convictions for herself. 

Miss Baker, president, recommended to 
the group assembled that the present com- 
mittee on research work with Miss Mary 
Dabney Davis as chairman be retained, 
and the motion was made and carried that 
this recommendation be adopted, and the 
committee continue its valuable work. 
Through the courtesy of the N. E. A. and 
the splendid cooperation of Miss Agnes 
Winn and Mr. Joy E. Morgan, the report 
of this committee was printed and dis- 
tributed at this convention. 

Miss Cook from Japan extended greetings 
from the ninety-eight workers in Japan and 
expressed appreciation of the wonderful 
assistance our country has offered. She 
said, ‘‘ The best work we do over here is not 
too good for over there.’’ 

The following officers were elected for 
1926: President, Miss May Hill, Kinder- 
garten Training School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Vice-President, Miss Clara Meisner, State 
Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Ruth Patterson, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

The Committee on Resolutions, Mrs. 
Minnetta Sammis Leonard, Madison, Wis., 
chairman, presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted: 


Resolved That the Kindergarten Department 
of the N. E. A., meeting during its 63rd annual 
convention, thanks the school officials, teachers, 
city officials and citizens of Indianapolis for 
their hearty welcome and hospitality. We 
thank Mrs. Blaker and Miss Patterson, as well 
as all the kindergarten teachers of Indianapolis 
for the gracious invitation for luncheon ex- 
tended by them to the visiting kindergartners. 

Resolved That as a body we will do all in our 
power through publicity and by every other 
means to strengthen this department and bring 
about a still greater unity with the National 
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Education Association that the kindergarten 
may become an integral part of every public 
school system. 

Resolved That each one make herself re- 
sponsible to do all in her power to bring to the 
attention of other teachers the new I. K. U. 
magazine Childhood Education and to ask all 
members and branches for their generous sup- 
port in behalf of the new I. K. U. office situated 
in the National Education Association Building 
in Washington. 

Resolved Furthermore, that each one make 
herself responsible for getting the new magazine 
Childhood Education into the local libraries 
and to bring this magazine to the notice of 
Parent-Teacher Associations and the parents 
of young children in order that the kindergarten 
ideals may be carried into the home. 

Resolved That each kindergarten teacher 
make herself indispensable in her community 
through giving assistance and encouragement 
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to all efforts toward the establishment of child 
study circles and pre-school health examina- 
tions, which are a part of the new Parent- 
Teacher programs. 

Resolved That we extend to the Executive 
Board of the National Education Association 
our hearty thanks for the interesting and helpful 
program which it has provided. 

The final gatherings of the department 
were purely social. On Wednesday, the 
kindergartners of Indianapolis, whose wel- 
come had been so genuine and generous, 
gave a delightful luncheon at Teachers 
College. On Thursday, many of the mem- 
bers attended the luncheon given by the 
National Council of Primary Education 
and Department of Kindergarten Education 
in the Riley Room at the Claypool Hotel. 

FANNIE A. SMITH, 
Secretary. 


Kindergarten Progress During the Past Twenty-five 
Years 


By Lucy Gace, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Those who have lived through the last 
quarter of a century of kindergarten prog- 
ress know how wonderful it has been to be 
a part of it all. Let us take note of that 
progress and pause long enough to realize 
a little more fully the contribution made by 
those who blazed the trail which we now so 
fully enjoy as a well-tra'velled road. 

Previous to 1900 the kindergarten was 
known largely as a philanthropic and charity 
venture to care for the unfortunate children 
of the congested districts of our larger cities. 
In many instances these free kindergartens, 
as they were then called, were doing excep- 
tional work educationally. The conscious 
endeavor of these early students of child life 
lifted the kindergarten to a new level of 
recognition. 

About this time the world at large began 
to think of the kindergarten as something 
more than a place where children were 
tended and amused. They found the kin- 
dergarten teacher a trained worker, under- 
standing her raw material and her processes 


much more clearly than the average elemen- 
tary teacher of that day. 

This daily conscious effort on the part 
of a trained woman with young children 
under six years of age began to show itself 
in child behavior—evidenced in better 
habits and attitudes; yet at this time the 
kindergarte» continued to be felt as es- 
sentially a moral force in the community. 
Gradually, however, it was coming to be 
more widely respected educationally, by 
reason of the character of the teacher’s 
intelligence and the results shown by her 
training in daily practice. 

The city of St. Louis stands out as the 
oldest center of the public school kinder- 
gartens in America, due to the devotion and 
zeal of one of the best known pioneer leaders, 
Susan Blow, as well as Dr. W. T. Harris 
who was then superintendent of the St. 
Louis public schools. This was as early as 
1873. 

Massachusetts, together with other New 
England states in the East, Wisconsin in 
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the North Central, and California in the 
West, stand out as favored spots where 
public money was being expended for edu- 
cation of children under six years of age, 
previous to 1900. 

‘Traditional kindergarten practices during 
the eighteen nineties were being questioned 
—on trial, so to speak, in the minds of some 
educators, due to the challenge of biologists 
and psychologists whose criticisms awak- 
ened in the minds of the most forward- 
looking thinkers and workers a questioning 
attitude toward the then accepted kinder- 
garten procedure. Among those in the 
late nineties who most earnestly and 
thoughtfully weighed these criticisms and 
profited by them was Anna E. Bryan of 
Louisville and Chicago. Closely associated 
with Miss Bryan were Patty Smith Hill of 
Louisville and Alice Temple of Chicago. 
Miss Bryan died in 1901, having exercised 
a remarkable influence by her integrity 
of mind and her fearless yet sweet spirit. 

The leadership of this reconstruction 
movement was then left to Patty Smith 
Hill and Alice Temple to carry on with other 
workers who had caught the vision. How 
well these two leaders have done this is 
shown by the fact that to them belong 
today the most significant and outstanding 
educational training centers in America, 
namely: Teachers College, New York, and 
the School of Education, University of 
Chicago. To these women scientific criti- 
cism continues to be an open door to further 
progress for the kindergarten. 

Soon after the year 1900 there was a 
sharp rise in the number of states and terri- 
tories legalizing the kindergarten as a part 
of their public school systems, and in many 
communities where state 'egislation failed 
the city boards of education took over the 
entire or partial support of the kindergar- 
tens, thus giving the education of the young 
child a recognized place in the school 
system. The first decade of the new 
century will always stand out as a flowering 
period for the kindergarten in our public 
schools as it reached a new level education- 


ally, and a new stability resulted, in marked 
contrast to the rather haphazard and often 
uncertain support of a mission board, a 
settlement house, a church society, a civic 
club or some local industry. 

This all reads rather glibly but to those 
who weathered the storm of ignorance and 
prejudice it seems necessary to stop at this 
point and acknowledge the support both 
moral and financial given the movement by 
the Women’s Federated Clubs of this 
country and the National Congress of 
Mothers. Without the assistance of these 
loyal women the cause of kindergarten could 
not be written so favorably at this period. 

Paralleling this remarkable growth of the 
kindergarten in public education was the 
urgent need for more and _ better-trained 
teachers. The training centers, then located 
only in our larger widely-separated cities, 
could supply only a limited number. Bills 
introduced in our state legislatures legalizing 
public school kindergartens often included 
provision for training departments in the 
normal schools of the state and, rather 
rapidly, kindergarten training became much 
more available locally. As a consequence 
in most states where public kindergartens 
flourish we find well established training 
in both state and city normal schools for 
teachers of young children. 

Without the fine quality of work of suck 
outstanding pioneer leaders in kindergarten 
education as Elizabeth Peabody, Madame 
Kraus-Boelté, Mrs. Carl Schurz, Susan 
Blow, Caroline Haven, Lucy Wheelock, 
Annie Laws, Elizabeth Harrison, the Hofer 
sisters, Mrs. Alice Putnam, Eva B. Whit- 
more, Anna E. Bryan, Mrs. James Hughes, 
Mary McCulloch, Mary Boomer Page and 
a host of others these later developments 
would have been impossible. To these 
forerunners, the younger and coming 
generations of teacher training owe an 
undying loyalty. Among these women are 
those who made possible the International 
Kindergarten Union, organized in 1892. 

The growth of training centers has been 
steadily away from those under private 
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control and support toward those under 
city, state, or endowed institutional support, 
giving a permanency and added security 
to this phase of education. Another strong 
tendency that is now prevalent is to lengthen 
the course from two to three and four years 
with added graduate study. 

During this period kindergarten education 
has taken its rightful place in the meetings 
of the National Education Association. 
This was brought about largely through the 
organized effort of the International Kinder- 
garten Union in general, and the tact, in- 
sight, and wisdom of Lucy Wheelock of 
Boston in particular. 

Under the influence of the ex-United 
States Commissioner of Education Claxton, 
the kindergarten was given recognition on 
its own account in the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., during his term of office. 
Myra Winchester, Julia Wade Abbot, and 
Nina C. Vandewalker have each served as 
specialists and upon them we have depended 
for accurate information and statistics. 

As the kindergarten came to have its 
recognized place in public education it was 
but natural that its influence would extend 
itself into ithe elementary grades. Wherever 
the kindergarten and early grades have sub- 
scribed to modern educational principles 
and practices, modification has taken place 
in both fields to the extent that they are 
more and more necessary to one another. 
Where we find the best primary work going 
forward there we find the best kindergarten 
work preceding it. During the past decade, 
since 1915, we have seen the most marked 
progress in this direction. In the more 
progressive public schools we find the kinder- 
garten and early grades closely united by 
common purposes and ideals under one 
supervising head. In the more progressive 
training centers we find a parallel situation, 
with a common course of study being 
offered all early elementary teachers—the 
kindergarten recognized as the first step 
in the elementary school. 

While the influence of the kindergarten 


has been moving upward through the ele- 
mentary grades, it has within the past 
five years begun to make itself felt in the 
life of the younger child, moving into the 
field of nursery education. Patty Smith 
Hill is sponsoring this movement in America 
by introducing courses in Teachers College, 
New York. These courses interest kinder- 
garten teachers in a constructive way, reach- 
ing back into the life of the child and 
conditioning it for better health, better 
habits, better attitudes than the hit-and- 
miss home conditions have usually done. 

Kindergarten education is extending itself 
far beyond its own immediate field, as a 
cross-section of present-day conditions in 
education will reveal. It is in line with one 
of the most helpful signs upon the horizon— 
the general interest in the welfare of the 
pre-school child. This study is being 
stimulated among college women through 
the Association of University Women. 
It is the most recent approach to our 
intelligent citizenship to become acquainted 
with child life. 

The South is only just awakening to this 
study of the pre-school child. It has been 
very slow in opening public kindergartens 
and now we find them confined almost 
wholly to our larger cities. Louisville, New 
Orleans, Mobile, Atlanta, Asheville and 
Knoxville are the most conspicuous centers. 
The others are largely supported by cotton 
mills and other industries, settlement 
houses and mission boards. It is our belief 
that the public kindergarten will come into 
its own in the South by a very different route 
than in other sections of our country due to 
very different conditions and traditions 
existent there. An intelligent compre- 
hension on the part of parents of the needs 
of the pre-school child will bring a demand 
for the kindergarten together with school 
surveys that will show to school authorities 
the inadequacy of present-day provision for 
early education. 

During the past twenty-five years there 
has been a steady growth of the kindergar- 
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ten movement. A constantly increasing 
respect for childhood is evidenced in the 
business and industrial world, in the courts, 
in the play movement, in the health propa- 
ganda and in general literature. All this 
bears testimony to the public’s belief in the 
child as a great asset to human society. 
The kindergarten has played no small part 
in this changed attitude of the public mind. 
There is a growing intelligence on the part 
of patrons of our public schools through 
various agencies, chief of which has been the 
Parent-Teacher Association, an outgrowth 
in many instances of the one time “ Kinder- 
garten Mothers’ Club.’’ Courses in “Child 
Life’ and “Child Education’”’ are now 
available to school men and school women 
in our leading universities and colleges. 
This makes possible a finer intelligence and 
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sympathy on the part of school administra- 
tors toward teachers of young children. 

The quarter of a century just closing has 
put the kindergarten upon a permanent 
educational basis, with the next great step 
to be taken by the South in her public 
schools. 

Public education has been weak at the 
foundation, due to building from the top 
down. With increased respect and intelli- 
gence for the young child’s needs we shall 
soon reverse this order and build from the 
bottom up, which will result in a new type 
of structure that shall function and fulfil 
the purposes for which our nation was 
founded: liberty, by respecting law; equal- 
ity, through opportunity to develop; and 
fraternity, by learning how to live and work 
together. 


Among the Magazines 
By GERTRUDE MAYNARD 


Our Normal Schools 


In many of our cities, particularly in the 
East, there is a feeling of discrepancy 
between the theory of the Normal School 
and the actual practice of the city schools. 
In too many instances, city procedure is far 
from being in harmony with the local Nor- 
mal School. An editorial in The Journal of 
Educational Method for May last takes up 
this matter with what seems to us good 
common sense: ; 

“The state of Connecticut is taking steps 
to bring its normal school work and the 
work of its public schools into harmony. 
Courses of study for the elementary schools 
and the practice schools are being worked 
out by joint committees made up of repre- 
sentatives from the normal schools and the 
State Department of Education. Students 
in training for teaching are to be taught 
how to meet the actual situations that they 
will face.” 

‘“‘Other states and many cities might well 
follow this excellent example. Normal 


Schools in this country have quite persist- 
ently been a law unto themselves. The 
courses in their training schools have often 
been built up with little regard to those 
actually operative in the schools for which 
the students in training were preparing. 
Some have gone so far as to urge that the 
young graduates of the normal school should 
be expected to revolutionize the courses 
of the schools into which they go. 

“‘Such an ideal fails to take into account 
the fact that the normai school graduate is a 
very young, very immature, and very 
inexperienced person indeed. Far from 
revolutionizing public school courses, the 
beginner is often so disturbed by the clash 
between things as they are and things as 
she expected them to be, that she abandons 
her newly acquired ideals of education 
almost entirely and becomes a mere con- 
formist. In her violent reaction against 
normal school theories, such a young person 
is sometimes worse off in many ways than 
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if she had never attended a normal school 
at all.” 

It would seem that there could be no more 
obvious waste of the people’s money and of 
time and talent than the training of teachers 
to teach in a way that will not be practical 
in everyday city routine. On the other 
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hand, any normal school worthy of the name 
should be in advance of the public school, 
clogged as it is with administrative problems 
and large enrollments. The sooner an ad- 
justment is made between the two, the 
happier will be the teachers and the more 
proficient the children. 


Men or Women Teachers 


Every once in a while someone brings 
up the question as to the relative merit of 
men or women as teachers, particularly as 
related to the social effect upon the children. 
Just as we all become accustomed to the 
overwhelming majority of women in the 
profession and everyone takes it as a matter 
of course, then someone protests loudly and 
demands more men. Lately the National 
Association of Schoolmasters in Notting- 
ham, England, adopted a resolution that 
every boy over seven years of age should be 
taught by a man. 

In America it has been generally con- 
ceded that women are preéminently fitted 
to handle children, especially the younger 
children. However, there is much to say 
in favor of a more masculine element in 
education. Miss Flora J. Cooke, head 
mistress of the Francis W. Parker school in 
Chicago, speaks sensibly on the subject 
when she says: 

“The ideal combination is both the man 
and the woman teacher not only for boys 
but for girls. Children are born of two. 
They should have the advantage of both 


inheritances in their education. Just as in 
the home the influence of a mother and 
father is needed, so in the school we need 
the same combination. sapie 

“Tt is a fallacy to believe that you can 
take a boy away from the influence of the 
woman teacher for most of the formative 
years of his life, give him over entirely to the 
influence of men, and expect him to return 
and be able to slip gracefully back into life 
among women, and that, after all, is the 
normal life ahead of nearly every boy. 

I don’t for one minute mean 
that we should have all women teachers. 
As I have said, the ideal arrangement is to 
have both, for each is able to contribute 
something the other cannot give.” 

We confess we have a very live interest 
in being able to observe the effect upon the 
very youngest children of a mixture of men 
in the social situation. All the great 
historic teachers were men and the children 
thronged about them, but the sight of 
aman in the kindergarten, save the janitor 
or the doctor, is a sight we may never 


see. 


A Self Rating Card 


At the N. E. A., in session at Indianapolis, 
a teacher’s self-rating card was submitted 
which would seem to be most stimulating to 
a proper professional sense in any city and 
in any grade. It is one that is used in 
Plymouth, N. H. The fact that it comes 
from President Coolidge’s home town adds 


to its interest. We append it in full: 


Do I know the meaning of education? 

Do I know the specific aim of each subject 
taught? 

Are my aims achieved? 

Am I making appropriate use of pupils’ 
previous experience and instructions? 

Do I make good use of illustrative materials? 

Do I make good use of the blackboard? 

Do I help my pupils too much? 
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Do I talk too much? 

Do I refrain from scolding and nagging my 
pupils? 

Am I enthusiastic about my work? 

Are my pupils responsible? 

Do my pupils ask thoughtful questions? 

Do I know the value of drills, reviews and ex- 
aminations so that I use them to advantage in 
my work? 

Do I motivate my school work? 


Is my work each day satisfactory to 
myself? 

Do I try to help the community in which I 
teach? 

Am I courteous to pupils, superintendents, 
fellow teachers, school] board, parents? 

Am I careful of my personal appearance, 
dress, hair, nails, teeth? 

Am I doing anything to improve myself in 
the teaching profession? 


The Wellesley Pageant 


The pageant given at Wellesley College 
in celebration of her fiftieth anniversary 
is probably second in beauty and distinction 
only to the great Plymouth Pageant. Those 
who were fortunate enough to attend tell 
us that it was unspeakablylovely. Those 
who are interested in the pageant as an art 
form would do well to obtain the book and 
read the Wellesley plan. It is written by 
Mrs. Marie Warren Potter, an alumna, and 
is entitled The Winged Soul. It is full of 
the spiritual aspiration which at one time 
absorbed the thought of the kindergartners, 
particularly of the conservative school. 
It is beautiful in concept and carried out 
with wonderful imaginative power. The 
stage settings were arranged by Mr. Dugald 


A Visitor from 


We speak of “an educational situation,” 
meaning a situation favorable to education 
in any given locality. Do we not mean by 
this, a situation in which administration 
and professional work are really moving 
hand in hand? Wherever we find such a 
situation educational advantages accrue 
unknown in other cities. 

There seems to be an “educational situa- 
tion’’ in Brookline, Mass. The Board of 
Education there has granted Miss Mary 
McSkimmon, the new President of the 
N.E.A., leave of absence for a year in which 


Stewart Walker, and the acting of the 
college girls was of real dramatic power, 
according to the critics. 

Briefly, the plot tells us that Beauty is 
the cantelever bridge upon which thought 
passes from the temporal and material to 
the spiritual and absolute. There is a most 
interesting account of the production in the 
June number of the Wellesley Alumnae 
Magazine. The writer almost makes one 
see the exquisite scenes enacted that 
night. The article is also suggestive to 
one interested in carrying on a local pag- 
eant. Anyone at all imbued with a 
sense of the esthetic will enjoy looking 
over any material concerning this wonder- 
ful pageant. 


the N. E. A. 


to devote her time and energies to the great 
national association which she heads. She 
will visit various sections of the country 
and study different phases of the public 
school problem. 

There are few cities where there is a board 
so generous or a teacher so worthy of such a 
trust. May such a situation occur more and 
more often as time goes on and the influence 
of the N. E. A. is felt in every corner. 
And, incidentally, the towns receiving Miss 
McSkimmon will find her a delightful and 
inspiring visitor. 
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News Items and Events of Interest 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, of the Wheelock 
School, Boston, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Letters from the University 
of Vermont, Burlington, during its recent 
commencement exercises. 


Miss Catharine Watkins was the guest of 
honor at a banquet given by the teachers 
with whom she is associated in Washington, 
D. C. Miss Watkins has been director of 
the Washington kindergartens for twenty- 
six years, ever since they were introduced 
into the public school system. A beautiful 
diamond and sapphire ring was presented 
to Miss Watkins. 


Dr. Bess Cunningham, who has been 
secretary of the Institute of Child Welfare 
Research of Teachers College, has been 
appointed Supervisor of the Educational 
Clinic of the Institute and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The clinic which 
Dr. Cunningham is to supervise was organ- 
ized for research, for child service, and for 
training students in the technique of secur- 
ing and compiling scientific data regarding 
children. The activities of the Child 
Welfare Institute which Dr. Cunningham 
has already assisted in establishing include: 
The maintenance of a nursery school for 


purposes of intensive study of small chil- 
dren; an investigation of various problems in 
institutions which care for children; a home 
study of factors influencing sleep; studies 
of the home, environmental and personal, 
which may control or guide the experiences 
of problem children. 


Dr. Helen T. Woolley, Psychologist of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, has recently 
been appointed Director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, taking the 
place of Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, who has been 
Acting Director of the Institute. She is 
also appointed Professor of Education, with 
a seat in the Faculty of Education. 


A conference will be held at Hotel Wal- 
dorf, New York City, October 26-28 under 
the direction of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, Inc. Educators, fathers, 
mothers, specialists in the newer psychology 
and other students of children will lead the 
discussion, which will take up various as- 
pects of education. Dr. Bernard Glueck, 
psychiatrist, Dean Russell of Teachers 
College, Miriam Van Waters, Los Angeles 
court officer, Beatrice Hinkle, author, and 
Dr. Helen T. Woolley are among the names 
on the program. 


Credit for the report of the meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union, held at Los Angeles, July 8 to 11, should 
be given to Miss Louise M. Adler, Recording Secretary of the 
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This report appeared in the September issue. 
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